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“This | Believe...” 


Finding the Limits 


By Peter F. Drucker 


[' IS OUR JOB as managers to understand 
and to radiate this major thought: The 


basic problem of business in a free society, 





whether large business or small business, 
is to find the limits of its power, because 
only then will the power be legitimate; to 
find the limits of its demands, and then set 
high demands within these limits; to find 
the true basis of our contribution in that 
relationship to people we now have, rather 
than in claiming to have a universal or en- 
compassing authority and responsibility. 

—from Management Record 
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here’s no formula 


By Lydia Strong 


In human relations, 2 + 2 
doesn’t always equal 4. 


ARL DUNCAN, a veteran foreman 
E at Magic Molding, Inc., was 
sent out of town to attend a super- 
visory-development course. 

“Earl needs a week off,” his boss 
explained, “and maybe those psy- 
chologists will succeed in rubbing 
off just a few of his rough corners.” 

The course appeared to be a suc- 
cess; Earl really got religion. The 
instructor used such techniques as 
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role playing and case discussion. By 
playing the part of a subordinate, 
Earl got a worm’s-eye view of his 
own rude and autocratic conduct. 
“Pll make it up,” he vowed. “It 
stands to reason that my crew will 
do better when I treat them better. 
It’s about time I gave them some 
politeness and appreciation.” 

The first day back, he made a 
point of greeting every crew mem- 








ber in a friendly manner. Then he 
looked at the production sheets for 
the week he’d been away. The men 
had maintained their production un- 
der the substitute supervisor, and 
one man, Mike Andrews, had per- 
formed way above quota. “I'll con- 
gratulate him,” Earl thought. 

As he stepped out of his office he 
noticed a sudden silence. When he 
walked over and _ congratulated 
Mike, everyone was listening. Mike 
didn’t seem to appreciate the com- 
pliment—he just mumbled and went 
on with his work. The other men 
watched Earl again as he walked 
back to his office. 

At the end of a week, Earl’s boss 
called him in. “What’s going on?” 
he asked. “Two of your crew have 
applied for transfers, and my secre- 
tary has heard through the grape- 
vine that several others want to 
quit.” 

“But why—?” Earl interjected. 

“She didn’t find out why, except 
some of them seem to be uneasy. 
They say they can’t figure you out 
any more.” 

Earl had been attempting to ap- 
ply the “right” supervisory prac- 
tices exactly as he had learned 
them; yet he wasn’t getting the de- 
sired results. 


What went wrong? 


Why? Perhaps because there is 
no one “right” way to supervise. 
The response to a supervisor’s ac- 
tions will vary widely, depending 
on how these actions are interpreted 


by the employees and depending 
also on what these employees want 
and/or expect from their super- 
visor. 

In Earl’s case, bad as his manners 
may have been, his crew was used 
to them. Though the “old man” was 
crusty, they felt they could under- 
stand him; a grunt from him rated 
about as high as a compliment from 
someone else. They weren’t particu- 
larly fond of Earl, but they did 
know what to expect from him. 
When he started carrying out the 
“better way” learned at the super- 
visory course, he stepped right out 
of the picture his subordinates had 
made of him. They viewed his po- 
liteness as double talk—and won- 
dered what hostile plans he was try- 
ing to cover up. 


No never-fail formulas 


Earl certainly isn’t the only super- 
visor who has had this bewildering 
experience. Many supervisors “fol- 
low the book,” yet fail to produce 
the desired results. Does this mean 
that there are no broad general prin- 
ciples of supervision? No, but it does 
mean that there are no never-fail 
formulas. 

One of the most widely quoted 
formulas for effective supervision, 
for example, is that workers should 
This article is based, with permission, 
on recent work and findings of Rensis 
Likert, Director, Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan. 
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be given a chance to take part in 
decisions that affect their jobs. It 
is true that under the right condi- 
tions, most employees welcome this 
opportunity—but researchers of the 
Institute for Social Research have 
found situations where at least a mi- 
nority view it as a threat! Rightly or 
wrongly, they fear punishment if 
they are parties to a wrong deci- 
sion. Furthermore, some workers 
actually prefer to have decisions 
made for them. In a study of 200 
young-women clerical employees, for 
example, the girls were invited to 
participate in planning that involved 
their jobs. Although all of them did 
so, one sixth of them would have 
preferred not to. 

Then there’s the question of rele- 
vance. Most workers will participate 
eagerly in discussion of a matter on 
which they feel qualified to speak, 
but they will resent being dragged in 
to solve a problem that is over their 
heads. (It should be obvious, inci- 
dentally, that most employees will 
resent being used as rubber stamps— 
that is, called in to lend a flavor of 
participation to a decision that the 
boss has already made.) 


What about recognition? 


Nothing, it would seem, could be 
more important than giving employ- 
ees recognition for good work. Yet, 
in one utility company employing 
many office workers aged over 40, 
with high-school education or less, 
it was found that the supervisors 
who reported giving the most recog- 
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nition were in charge of the work 
groups with the lowest morale. Why? 
Because these workers had been on 
the job for many years and had seen 
college graduates repeatedly pro- 
moted over their heads. Verbal rec- 
ognition of merit only reminded 
them of their disappointment and 
feeling of discrimination. 

Studies of successful leadership in 
various fields have come up with 
widely different findings. The lead- 
ership practices that prove effec- 
tive depend very much on the spe- 
cific situation. Wide variations are 
found in the behavior of the success- 
ful leaders, even in situations that 
seem on the surface to be similar. 

It is clear, then, that a specific ac- 
tion of the supervisor may produce 
very different results with different 
subordinates, or in different situa- 
tions. 

One explanation for this lack of 
consistency can be found in the dis- 
crepancies that often exist between 
a) what a supervisor believes he 
does, b) his actual behavior, and c) 
the way his subordinates see his be- 
havior. In a utility company, super- 
visors were asked how they gave 
recognition for good work. At the 
same time, employees in these super- 
visors’ work groups were asked how 
such recognition was given. Startling 
contradictions developed. For exam- 
ple, 65 per cent of the supervisors— 
but only 9 per cent of the employees 

said that the supervisor “very of- 
ten” gave training for a better job as 
a reward for good work. 








Asked of 
Supervisors 


“How do you give 
recognition for good 
work done by em- 
ployees in your work 
group?” 


Per cent of super- 
visors who say “very 


WHAT DO SUPERVISORS DO? 


Asked of 
Employees 


“How does your su- 
pervisor give recog- 
nition for good work 
done by employees 
in your work group?” 


Per cent of em- 
ployees who say 


often”: 
Gives privi- 
leges 
Gives more re- 
sponsibility 
Gives a pat on 
the back 
Gives sincere 
and thorough 
praise 
Trains for better 
jobs 


Gives more in- 
teresting work 





“very often”: 


14 








In this company, certainly, super- 
visors and subordinates saw things 
differently! (See table above.) 


How do they see it? 


Another source of confusion is the 
fact that different subordinates may 
respond differently to the same act 
of the supervisor. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. 

1. They interpret the act differ- 


ently. Its meaning to them depends 
in part on their own values, as 
shaped by both present and past ex- 
periences. 

Take the responses of “‘restrictors” 
and “rate busters” in a machine shop 
of 300 workers studied by Melville 
Dalton. (“Restrictors” were machin- 
ists who consistently produced be- 
low average, though their skills and 
experience were quite adequate. 
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“Rate busters” were machinists who 
consistently exceeded the ceiling in- 
formally agreed upon by most mem- 
bers of the group.) 

Dalton found the difference in 
output was matched by a difference 
in attitude toward the job—and this 
in turn was traced to a difference in 
social backgrounds of the two 
groups. Most of the restrictors were 
sons of unskilled workers who grew 
up in large cities and who had for 
years been active in boys’ gangs. 
They felt loyalty to their own group 
combined with opposition to author- 
ity—whether from parents or man- 
agement. The rate busters, on the 
other hand, came from farms, or 
from small towns. They had lived 
under strong parental authority, had 
not had the opportunity to develop 
gang contacts or loyalties. 

The two groups showed other 
marked contrasts. The restrictors 
were actively social, both inside and 
outside the shop; the rate busters 





BEAR IN MIND THAT... 
There are almost always dis- 
crepancies between: 
. what you believe you do 
. what you do 
. the way subordinates see 
your behavior. 











were socially isolated. The restrictors 
gave readily to charity drives; the 
rate busters, though earning more, 
were less generous. 

It’s clear when you compare these 
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groups why the rate busters re- 
sponded so readily to economic in- 
centives, while the restrictors were 
more interested in holding on to 
their friendships in the shop. 


What do they expect? 


2. They have different expecta- 


tions of the supervisor. How the 
supervisor is expected to behave 
varies not only with the background 
of his subordinates, but also with 
the traditions of the job. 

It is usually acceptable, for exam- 
ple, for the foreman of a section 
gang to swear while supervising his 
men. A section foreman who failed 
to swear might even be viewed as 
rather timid. But if an office super- 
visor were to use similar language to 
his subordinates, he would reap 
quite a different harvest. 

Another factor influencing the 
subordinate’s expectations is the su- 
pervisor’s personality. One super- 
visor may be outgoing, another 
more reserved. Whatever his pat- 
tern may be, subordinates get used 
to it, and expect him to behave 
accordingly. When he behaves in 
ways that do not fit the pattern, 
subordinates may react with suspi- 
cion and distrust. 


Can you get what they need? 


3. The amount of influence that 
the supervisor has—or seems to have 
—with his own boss is another im- 
portant factor in the reactions of his 
subordinates. Employees want and 
expect their supervisor to be able to 





get action on such matters as sup- 
plies, equipment, working condi- 
tions, pay, promotion, and the like. 
If he can’t meet these expectations, 
they are likely to take a dim view of 
whatever he does. 


How a leader must behave 


What does this all add up to? It 
appears that, for many reasons, dif- 
ferent subordinates may respond 
quite differently to the actions of 
the supervisor. Broadly stated, the 
response will depend upon 1) how 
the subordinate sees and interprets 
the action; 2) how the action, as in- 
terpreted, relates to the expectations 
and needs of the subordinate. 

This means that supervision is an 
adaptive process. A leader, to be 
effective, must adapt his behavior to 
fit the expectations, values, and 
needs of those with whom he acts. 
This applies to all his relationships 
—not only with subordinates, but 
with superiors and colleagues as 
well. Therefore, there can be no 
specific rules of supervision that will 
work in all situations. Nevertheless, 
there are broad principles that will 
furnish valuable guides to behavior. 

Studies made by the Institute for 
Social Research during the past ten 
years in a wide variety of compa- 
nies have shown that those managers 
and supervisors who are getting the 
most production at the lowest cost, 
and with the greatest satisfaction on 
the part of their subordinates, are 
using such scientific tools as work 
simplification and work measure- 


ment. But they are using these tools 
in unorthodox ways—ways that cre- 
ate high motivation among their sub- 
ordinates. These effective managers 
do not assume, that if you buy a 
man’s time, you! can thereby get his 
full cooperation. They recognize 
these major motivational forces: 

e The economic motives 

e The ego motives (including the 
desire for growth and achievement, 
the desire for status, recognition, ap- 
proval, and acceptance) 

e The security motives 

© Curiosity, creativity, and the 
desire for new experience 


What employees want 


Subordinates—and everyone else 
—react favorably to experiences 
that build up their sense of im- 
portance and personal worth. Con- 
versely, they react unfavorably to 
experiences that decrease or chal- 
lenge their sense of personal worth. 
Whether a particular experience 
builds a person up or tears him down 
depends on his point of view, his 
values, and his expectations. 

One specific application of this 
principle has to do with participa- 
tive management. Some people are 
now saying that we shouldn’t ask 
subordinates to participate, because 
most people are too dependent to 
respond. Actually, the indications 
are that only a small minority fail to 
respond favorably to participation, 
when the supervisor uses participa- 
tion in accordance with the expecta- 
tions and skills of his subordinates. 
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Here are two main reasons: 


traditions of the job. 





Why The Difference? 
Why do subordinates respond differently to the same action? 


1. They interpret the action differently, depending on their 
individual attitudes, background, experience. 

2. They have different expectations of the supervisor—de- 
pending, not only on their various backgrounds, but also on the 








Furthermore, experience with par- 
ticipation increases the appetite and 
skill for it. The best results seem to 
be obtained when the amount of par- 
ticipation is somewhat greater than 
the subordinates expect, but still 
within their capacity to respond. 
Here is another illustration: It is 
often assumed that attitudes of em- 
ployees are determined only by their 
current experience. Therefore, if 
their attitude is unfavorable, it’s as- 
sumed that the way to correct this 
is to improve the experience. If em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with working 
conditions, the working conditions 
should be improved; the same rea- 
soning is used for salaries, promotion 
opportunities, and so on. 


The big build-up 

The reasoning seems sound, yet 
responses to such improvements are 
sometimes negative—because the 
factor of expectation has not been 
taken into account. One company 
went to great expense to raise pay 
scales and provide a more com- 
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fortable working environment—yet 
the experiment backfired. Why? Be- 
cause in the course of planning these 
improvements, management had 
raised more expectations than it was 
able to satisfy. 


Experience and expectations 


The conclusion is obvious: Exert 
influence on both experience and ex- 
pectations. You can’t promise the 
moon and deliver green cheese. 
When a supervisor fails to meet the 
expectations he has either aroused 
or encouraged, he should expect an 
unfavorable reaction. 

Next time a grand gesture of yours 
seems to arouse hostility, ask your- 
self these questions: 

1. Was it what the man wanted 
and expected? 

2. Did he see it as what he want- 
ed? 

3. Did he see it as natural, com- 
ing from me? 

Sensitivity to the values of other 
persons is an important attribute of 
the successful supervisor. @ 

















By Lawrence Stessin 


Professor of Management, Hofstra College 


Here is the trend—as found in 
a study of 900 recent awards. 


N THE NO-MAN’S LAND of employee 
discipline, visibility is very poor. 
Rules and regulations are of some 

help—but who can design a set of 
rules that will provide for every 
contingency? Who would have 
dreamed, for example, of making a 
rule that “Any employee who shoots 
his wife will be subject to immedi- 
ate discharge by the company?” 
Yet three companies that tried to 
dismiss employees on these grounds 


wished that they had made such a 
rule when the arbitrators considered 
these cases as matters of social im- 
propriety rather than as violations of 
company rules. 

Actually, it’s not practical to run 
a company or a department by rules 
or formulas so rigid that they deny 
the supervisor his necessary elbow- 
room. 

What about the union contract? 
Isn’t that a useful guide to disci- 
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pline? Unfortunately, it’s not as use- 
ful as it might be. Both management 
and labor usually see fit not to pin- 
point the discipline process in a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. Con- 
tract references to discipline are 
typically sparse and vague, giving 
management the right to punish for 
“cause” or “just cause,” or includ- 
ing the right to discipline within the 
framework of the “management’s- 
rights” clause. 

The manager is, then, often left 
without specific standards by which 
to gauge his actions in employee 
discipline. It may be worth while to 
see if some useful standards can be 
discovered from a study of arbitra- 
tors’ awards in discipline cases that 
have come to arbitration. This arti- 
cle is based on such a study, of ar- 
bitration awards in 900 cases in- 
volving discipline over a five-year 
period. 


Can the arbitrator help? 

In discipline cases, the role of 
the arbitrator is not usually limited 
by a tightly negotiated clause such 
as those covering seniority, promo- 
tions, and layoffs. Rather, he has an 
implied mandate to roam freely, to 
indulge personal opinion and obser- 
vation, and to take plenty of “think 
time” (at $100 a thought—or so, at 
least, it seems when the company 
gets the bill). 

This lack of specific standards 
has disturbed many arbitrators. One 
man said, “About all that an im- 
partial arbitrator can do is to decide 
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Coming next month in SM: 
“What Is Insubordination?” 


Why is this charge so tricky? 
Why are insubordination penal- 
ties reversed? In the September 
issue of SM, these questions— 
and others relating to discipline 
—will be discussed. 











the justice or injustice of the dis- 
charge in the light of common sense, 
common knowledge of generally 
prevailing industry standards for 
employee deportment, and common 
understanding.” Another noted that 
an arbitrator in discipline cases 
brings to a hearing “the ethical 
teachings of his parents [and] re- 
ligious advisers, the stereotypes of 
his friends. His experiences and at- 
titudes toward life, be they hard or 
soft, may condition him in favor of 
or against tolerating particular of- 
fenses, and may motivate him for or 
against mercy or rigor.” Still another 
commentator observed that the best 
he could do was “to decide what a 
reasonable man would do under sim- 
ilar circumstances and in that light 
decide whether the conduct of the 
disciplined employee was defensible 
or the disciplinary penalty just.” 

Is it reasonable, then, to look to 
the arbitrator for applicable stand- 
ards or guideposts for employee dis- 
cipline? I think so. Despite the per- 
sonal nature of the arbitration 
award in discipline cases, the arbi- 





trators, sitting in collective judg- 
ment over the thousands of disci- 
pline cases that are appealed to 
them every year, have created a 
pattern of standards, guideposts, 
and criteria. Although arbitrators 
continue to maintain that there can 
never be a framework of policy 
standards on discipline, a study of 
their awards reveals that one is, in 
fact, being established. Let us con- 
sider some of these standards. 


The boss is the boss 


Management demands that the 
arbitrator acknowledge, in cases in- 
volving refusal to obey an order, 
that the bos} is still the boss. With 
this principle arbitrators agree: In 
none of the cases analyzed in this 
study has an arbitrator been “soft” 
on an employee who, when told to 
do a task, balked or argued or ques- 
tioned the employer’s right to give 
the order. As Harry Shulman, a 
pioneer arbitrator, said, “An indus- 
trial plant is not a debating society; 
its object is production. When a con- 
troversy arises, production cannot 
wait.” 

Arbitrators have, in some cases, 
supported employees who refused to 
obey orders because they felt that 
their safety or health might be en- 
dangered. But these decisions were 


based, not on the worker’s right to , 


refuse an order, but on the grounds 
that management was not behaving 
as it should. Concern for the health 
and safety of an employee is a man- 
agement responsibility, and the 





manager who subjects his workforce 
to hazardous or unhealthy condi- 
tions cannot expect immunity. How- 
ever, the union view that an em- 
ployee has the right to disobey an 
order because the boss is violating 
some contractual right has received 
short shrift from arbitrators. Thus, 
the right of management to issue an 
order and have it obeyed with dis- 
patch is so universally accepted by 
arbitrators that it is, for all practical 
purposes, an undiluted standard of 
discipline. 


Don’‘t shove the foreman 


The power and authority to di- 
rect the workforce go hand in 
hand with another attribute of man- 
agement: status. A worker who was 
fired for giving his foreman “a gen- 


tle shove,” as the union called it, 
stayed fired after arbitration as sure- 
ly as if he had hauled off and landed 
a haymaker. Managerial dignity and 
status must not be tampered with, 
say the arbitrators, and even em- 
ployees charged with abusive lan- 
guage against a supervisor have re- 
ceived severe penalties. In 1941, 
Whitley McCoy laid down the prin- 
ciple that “no business can operate 
efficiently if the supervisory force is 
abused,” and there has been no 
serious divergence from this view. 
Instances in which employees have 
been declared innocent in cases of 
assault or verbal abuse are so few 
that a common law may be said to 
exist for the support of management 
status by arbitrators. 
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The missing employee 

A similar management orienta- 
tion is evident in the area of ab- 
senteeism. Many hearings on em- 
ployee. absenteeism bring to light 
touching situations of sickness or 
family responsibilities. In the un- 
ion’s eyes, a worker who is forced to 
be away because of illness or family 
burdens should not be penalized. 
But arbitrators have consistently 
recognized the needs of the business 
as overriding, whatever the plight of 
the individual. As one arbitrator 
put it, “No matter how good the ex- 
cuse for absence may be, the com- 
pany is entitled to the attendance of 
workers. When an employee is ab- 
sent so much, even for the best of 
reasons, that his services are of little 
or no value to the company, he can- 
not remain in the company’s em- 
ploy.” 

There are, of course, many re- 
versals of management action in 
cases of absenteeism—but these do 
not indicate any shift away from the 
principle that management’s job is, 
among other things, to protect the 
company’s pocketbook. Manage- 
ment actions are reversed in absen- 
teeism cases only when management 
has failed to practice what it preach- 
es. Management decisions should 
not be based upon whim, fancy, or 
exasperation. Thus, when a_ su- 
pervisor suddenly invokes a rule 
against absenteeism after long neg- 
lect, such hasty action is viewed by 
arbitrators as behavior unbecom- 
ing to a manager. They insist that 
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management cannot enjoy the pre- 
rogatives of authority and control 
without making use of the tools. 
Employers who have devised spe- 
cific rules providing for a gradation 
of penalties, accompanied by ap- 
propriate warnings—and who have 
enforced these rules—have had no 
problems at arbitration. 


Who’s incompetent? 


To judge from the record of de- 
feats of employers in cases involv- 
ing employee incompetence or 
negligence, it would seem that arbi- 
trators are seriously curtailing a ba- 
sic demand: the right to a fair day’s 
work. Actually, however, arbitrators 
don’t question the right of manage- 
ment to deal severely with an em- 
ployee who is not carrying his 
weight in production or is incompe- 
tent or sloppy; what arbitrators do 
insist is that management come to a 
hearing on incompetence with clean 
hands. They have laid down some 
very specific standards: 

1) Before an employee can be 
disciplined for incompetence, the 
employer must show that he actu- 
ally has standards of performance. 
Further, to sustain such a charge, 
the company must have adequate 
records which can be produced upon 
request at the hearing. 

A case involving discharge for in- 
competence must be well document- 
ed because, in such cases, it’s harder 
to convince the arbitrator. 

2) Before being fired for incom- 
petence, the employee must have 














been told of his shortcomings and 
given an adequate opportunity to 
improve. He must have _ been 
warned that continued unwilling- 
ness or inability to meet the stand- 
ard would result in disciplinary ac- 
tion. 

Length of service is a mitigating 
force. The arbitrator asks, Why did 
he suddenly become incompetent? 
Why was there no earlier action? 

3) Management has the right to 
tighten production standards, but 
the employee must be given a rea- 
sonable opportunity to meet a new 
standard. 

4) Discipline for incompetence 
must follow some pattern of past 
practice; sudden crackdowns with- 
out warning are frowned upon as 
inconsistent with sound managerial 
practices. 

5) Management cannot demote 
an employee who is merely careless 
or negligent and expect this to be 
upheld at arbitration. Discipline is 
supposed to be a corrective meas- 
ure, the arbitrator will hold, and 
the employee can be just as care- 
less or negligent on the new job. If 
a man is careless or negligent over a 
period of time, he should be fired. 


The high cost of walking out 


Arbitrators most strongly show 
their managerial leanings when they 
render decisions involving strikes 
and walkouts. Arbitrators have al- 
lowed management every tool to 
curb and punish those who walk out 
in violation of their contracts, or 





who slow down rather than use the 
grievance machinery. The union 
usually argues that employees have 
walked out because management 
goaded them into it. “How much 
pressure can a man stand?” the 
union asks. To this plea, arbitrators 
have turned a deaf ear. As far as 
they are concerned, no matter what 
sins the manager commits, employ- 
ees have no right to walk out during 
the term of the contract. They have 
their protective device in the griev- 
ance machinery. Whatever punish- 
ment management imposes on those 
who walk out, or on their leaders, 
has been approved in arbitration. 

The union leader—shop steward 
or other official—has been particu- 
larly hard hit in the evolution of this 
standard. Arbitrators insist that 
these men have much more than a 
passive responsibility in a crisis. 
They must take active measures to 
keep their men from walking out— 
they must talk, threaten, cajole, and 
practically push the aggressive wild- 
catters back to their workbenches— 
if they want any sympathy from an 
arbitrator. Arbitrators do not take 
lightly the disruption of plant oper- 
ations. They share with manage- 
ment the philosophy that time, 
properly used, is vital to the success 
of a business enterprise. 


The long arm of management 


In awards dealing with fights and 
altercations, arbitrators have carved 
out a set of criteria of considerable 
importance. What they have done is 
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to extend the arm of management’s 
control to areas outside the work- 
place. The old “sacred” rule that a 
man can do as he pleases outside 
the plant without fear of censure 





Will You Be Upheld? 
CAN YOU PREDICT an arbitra- 
tor’s award? In many cases, 
the answer is yes. In this study 
of arbitration awards in 900 
discipline cases, here are some 
cases in which arbitrators al- 
most invariably upheld the 
rights of management: 


Disobeying orders 

Not respecting 
status 

Absenteeism 

Incompetence—if case is docu- 
mented 

Strikes and walkouts 

Fights and altercations 


managerial 











from his employer is no longer valid. 

A worker who ran into his fore- 
man at a race track and hauled off 
and belted him one—and shortly 
thereafter found himself fired—dis- 
covered that the argument of outside 
privacy was of no avail. If the work- 
er’s action had been motivated by 
the fact that the foreman had given 
him a bad tip on a horse, he might 
have contended it was none of the 
company’s business. But as it hap- 
pened, the employee had vowed to 
“get” the foreman as a result of a 
hassle in the plant earlier that day. 
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In that context, the employer’s au- 
thority extended to the very shadow 
of the two-dollar window. 

Arbitrators have become equally 
aware of the fact that a modern 
business enterprise is a glass house. 
The worker is no 8:00-to-4:00 au- 
tomaton; he is a member of the 
community. A loose tongue used in- 
discriminately at a bar or other 
community gathering place can be 
punished by management if there is 
some evidence that such exercise of 
free speech might have harmed the 
company’s reputation. 

These important expansions of 
management rights show up with a 
high degree of consistency in arbi- 
tration awards. 


. The right to reconsider 


One area, however, in which ar- 
bitrators have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the erosion of managerial 
authority is that of quits and resig- 
nations. The power of management 
to refuse re-employment to a worker 
who decided too hastily to quit his 
job has been considerably watered 
down in awards. 

By managerial standards, a work- 
er who has quit and then comes 
back to reclaim his job may often 
be denied employment because his 
action has disrupted the smooth 
flow of the enterprise. Must manage- 
ment rearrange its plans to take 
back an employee who stalked off 
angrily saying he would not return? 
Arbitrators say yes. They do not 





feel that the inconvenience to the 
company is more important than 
the employee’s right to reconsider 
an action taken under emotional 
stress. 


The greedy few 


Discipline for stealing presents the 
arbitrator with special problems. 
Any attempt to discover criteria in 
this area is beset by special difficul- 
ties, for management will often dis- 
charge employees for violating vari- 
ous company rules rather than 
openly accusing them of theft—and 
arbitrators succumb to the same 
temptation. Thus, an employee with 
a record of missing funds may be 
let out for “carelessness.” Further- 
more, there are few arbitration 
awards on the subject because few 
of these situations reach the arbitra- 
tion stage. 

Punishment for gambling encoun- 
ters some of the same difficulties. 
When an employee caught gam- 
bling is part of a professional ring, 
of course, there is little need to 
ponder. Pay-day poker or dice 
games, however, do not strike arbi- 
trators as serious, and a minor disci- 
plinary layoff for the first offense is 
about all that management is per- 
mitted. The difficulty arbitrators 
face is not in deciding on the sever- 
ity of the penalty for gambling, but 
rather in reaching some satisfactory 
conclusion on whether the people so 
charged have really participated. 
Are workers who are standing 


around in the locker room allegedly 
watching a card game “participants” 
or “spectators”? 

Consider the following case: Four 
employees were discharged after 
two warnings, for shooting dice. 
When their case came to arbitration, 
each man was placed on the stand. 
The first one claimed he had taken 
up a collection for coffee for the 
group and was on his way out to 
get the coffee. The second main- 
tained that he had just arrived for 
the second shift and was getting 
ready to change his clothes. He said 
he never gambled—didn’t even 
know how to shoot dice. The third 
vowed sanctimoniously that he 
never gambled, and looked upon 
the practice as a vice. 

Finally the arbitrator came to the 
fourth man, who had been caught 
with the dice. “All these other men 
say they weren’t gambling. But you 
—weren’t you caught with a pair of 
dice in your hand?” 

“Yes sir, I certainly was,” was the 
amiable reply. 

The arbitrator followed up quick- 
ly, “Then you were gambling, were- 
n’t you?” 

The worker looked up, startled. 
“Gambling?” he exclaimed with in- 
dignation. “With whom, sir?” 


Whai’s the answer? 


Is the arbitrator the manager’s 
friend in the area of employee disci- 
pline? As long as he behaves in the 
image of good management, the an- 
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swer appears to be yes. Arbitrators whole body of criteria, standards, 

agree that the manager’s basic jobs and guideposts in employee disci- 

are to plan, organize, direct, and pline. It is now possible for the 

control, and this recognition is indi- manager, through a little research, 

cated in their awards in discipline to predict closely the outcome of his 

cases. disciplinary actions in the event that 
Arbitrators have carved out a they are appealed. @ 


Hiring the Handicapped: One Company’s Program 


A CAREFULLY DEVELOPED PROCEDURE for handling the placement of 
handicapped workers has enabled Bell Aircraft Corporation (Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) to produce an impressive record in the hiring of such 
employees. During one six-month period, 45 per cent of employees 
placed had known physical defects, and of these, 25 per cent were 
actually handicapped in some way. Yet only 3 per cent were re- 
stricted on jobs assigned. 

Bell’s system involves these steps: 

1. Every supervisor makes a safety analysis of each job in his de- 
partment. This shows the steps required for each operation, hazards 
involved in each step, and precautions needed to avoid accidents. 

2. After the job applicant’s physical examination, the medical di- 
rector studies his restrictions in terms of job demands, then informs 
the supervisor of the handicapped person’s ability to meet them. _ 

3. If the medical director decides the applicant is incapable of 
safe performance of the job, representatives of employment, medi- 
cal, safety, and production departments meet and try to find a job 
that fits the applicant’s disabilities. Actually, few meetings are nec- 
essary, since experience has taught interviewers and supervisors to 
evaluate quickly and accurately the limits of the handicapped ap- 
plicants. 

4. Safety engineers follow up the placement by observing the 
man on the job to determine if the work is beyond his capabilities. 
Checkups are made periodically, with the frequency depending on 
the type of restrictions involved. The safety department has access 
to records on the employee’s physical condition, but these are coded 
to keep the information confidential. 

5. Transferring handicapped employees is not permitted without 
prior approval of the safety engineer and the medical director. They 
approve a transfer only if there’s no question of the employee’s 
ability to perform the new job. 

—WaRREN J. KING in Factory 
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By Everett W. Martin 


Director of Educational Projects 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Break the chain of events 
that causes accidents! 


MAN SLIPS on a grease spot; a 

fork-lift truck hits an over- 
hanging beam; a file clerk hits her 
head on a file drawer. These acci- 
dents are all different, yet in one 
sense they are all the same: They 
could have been avoided. 


The details of accidents—and 
the situations that produce them— 
vary with every job, but there are 
fundamental principles of accident 
prevention that work equally well 
on all jobs. 


How can you prevent accidents 
in your department? Here are ten 
basic rules: 


1. An accident is a sequence of 
events, and accident prevention is 
the breaking of that sequence. 


Many people still think of an ac- 
cident as an injury, such as a cut 
hand, a broken leg, or the like. 
This is not the accident but the re- 
sult of the accident. Also, we tend 
to think of the accident itself as a 
single occurrence. It is usually the 
result of a sequence of events in- 
volving two basic causes: unsafe 
practices and/or unsafe conditions; 
and a mistake or error on the part 
of some individual. Take the exam- 
ple of a man slipping on a greasy 
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floor. In the first place, grease was 
permitted to escape on the floor 
(unsafe practice); then it was not 
cleaned up, so that an unsafe con- 
dition was perpetuated; finally, the 
man who slipped was not watching 
where he was going (individual mis- 
take). A correction of the sequence 
at any point would have avoided 
this particular accident. 

Accident prevention means 
breaking the sequence. By correct- 
ing unsafe practices and unsafe con- 
ditions, you place a barrier between 
the causes and the mistakes of indi- 
viduals. 

Furthermore, by using pro- 
tective equipment of all types, you 
can place a barrier between the in- 
dividual and an injury, even if there 
is an accident. Finally, should an 


injury still occur, you can provide a 
barrier of first-aid equipment and 
medical care to make sure that a 
minor injury doesn’t grow into a 
major one. 


2. Accident prevention uses the 
logic of the scientific method. 


The scientific method used in ac- 
cident prevention is primarily that 
of inductive logic: reasoning from 
the fact. To prevent injuries in your 
department, gather the facts about 
the injuries that have occurred, in- 
spect the areas where these injuries 
are happening, and make special 
tests if necessary. Then you can 
draw conclusions about what is 
wrong and proceed to correct it. 
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3. Think in terms of frequency 
rather than severity. 


It’s difficult to control the sever- 
ity of an accident. A man may fall 
from a ladder, land on his feet, and 
not be hurt. He may fall the same 
distance, hit his head against a ma- 
chine, and be killed—the same acci- 
dent but a vastly different result. 
The only way to be safe is to con- 
trol frequency; in other words, not 
to have the accident in the first 
place. 


4. When correcting a hazard, 
make sure you don’t create another 
one. 


In one plant, a floor opening was 
covered temporarily with a 4’ by 8’ 
piece of plywood. But someone 
wanted that plywood. Two men 
picked it up and started to walk 
away with it—and one of them 
dropped down the hole! 


5. Make it a habit to pause a 
moment before taking action in a 
situation. 


Yes, stop and think for a mo- 
ment. Have you seen the complete 
hazard, or is there another unsafe 
practice or unsafe condition that 
you have overlooked? Have you 
considered what could happen as 
the result of a proposed change? 
Have you thought of the human re- 
action which could result? Don’t act 
impulsively. Think the problem 
through. 





6. Assume that any situation 
may have changed. 


For instance, you come out of 
your house and find a group of 
youngsters playing. None of them 
is in the driveway, so you get into 
your car and start to back out of 
your garage. But in those seconds, 
the situation may have changed. A 
child may now be playing in the 
driveway. If you don’t check on the 
immediate situation, he may be hit. 

The same caution holds true of 
machine operations: The material 
may be more brittle; the protective 
guard may not be in place; the new 
worker may not be wearing his safe- 
ty glasses today, even if you saw 
him wear them yesterday. 


7. Consider personal feelings 
and personal physical conditions. 


It’s common sense to realize that 
mental stress or an adverse physical 
condition may be the source of acci- 
dents. In many cases we don’t know 
where the other fellow’s shoe 
pinches, but a supervisor who is 
close to his man can detect some 
sources of trouble and prevent situa- 
tions that may cause accidents. It’s 
worth the effort. 


8. Avoid the point of no return. 


Consider the man who goes up on 
a high ladder and reaches far out to 
do some work. Think of the auto- 
mobile driver who constantly fol- 
lows the next car too closely, or a 


man walking down steep stairs with 
both arms full. These are all men at 
the “point of no return.” 


9. Look for a second line of de- 
fense. 


Every guard on a machine is a 
second line of defense. Every rail- 
ing on a balcony is a second line of 
defense. Roping a ladder into place 
gives additional protection. Life 
lines and life nets have often proved 
their worth. Study every situation to 
see if you can establish this added 
safeguard. 


10. Consider an accident as an 
injustice. 


Accidents have always seemed to 
be a peculiar and distinct form of 
injustice. The offense seldom war- 
rants the punishment, and small er- 
rors cause terrific injuries. In the 
insurance business we see thou- 
sands of cases where a tremendous 
penalty was paid for a small mis- 
take. But this form of injustice can 
be controlled—sometimes simply, at 
other times by careful study. No- 
where has this fact been proved 
more successfully than by the re- 
duction of work accidents in Amer- 
ican industry. 

But this fine over-all record does 
not help individuals who are in- 
jured. A supervisor can help create 
justice for the people who work for 
him by taking the actions necessary 
to prevent accidents—by following 
the basic principles of safety. # 
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DECISIONS, 
DECISIONS, 














By Ray Josephs 


Don’t let decision-making 
get you down. 


OES MAKING A DECISION take so 

long that you find yourself be- 

hind schedule—or even too late to 
take action? 

Do you prefer to take every tough 
question to your boss before you 
make up your own mind? 

Even after you feel you’ve made 
a decision, do subordinates come 
back repeatedly because they don’t 
understand what you mean? 

If you don’t spend much time 
reaching decisions, do you spend 
hours afterward justifying them, or 
rectifying your mistakes? 
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If these and similar circum- 
stances are a constant problem, 
there’s good news for you: Psychol- 
ogists and experts in decision mak- 
ing have been worrying about the 
same problems. And they’ve come 
up with some findings that may help 
you to make up your mind faster 
and better than before. 





Ray Josephs is a specialist on time 
saving and work simplification for man- 
agers. His latest book, Streamlining 
Your Executive Workload, was recent- 
ly published by Prentice-Hall. 








Your uttitude—and tension 

Take note that few, if any, people 
actually enjoy making decisions. 
Yet almost all managers—and su- 
pervisors, especially—are required 
to make many decisions daily, often 
under pressure. Many people who 
work in a decision-making capacity 
are, in fact, disturbed by a recurring 
fear: What if the decision is a bad 
one? What if it explodes in one’s 
face? 

No one makes correct decisions 
ali the time. In matters that require 
judgment, there is seldom a deci- 
sion without some disadvantages. 
Whichever course you choose, there 
is usually something to be said in 
favor of the alternative. 

Some managers and some busi- 
nesses can survive if decisions are 


correct just half the time. To in- 
crease right decisions to 60 or even 
80 per cent of the total, however, 
may make the difference between 
marking time and hitting the big 
time. 


Is decisiveness inborn? 

Is decisiveness inborn? To a de- 
gree, of course, it is. Each of us 
constantly makes decisions—often 
without thinking about them. Some 
psychologists believe, in fact, that 
no one really “thinks through” a de- 
cision; that instead we mull over a 
problem until we feel we have the 
right answer. Decisiveness, then, de- 
pends to some extent upon emo- 
tional readiness. That’s why it 
makes sense sometimes to defer ac- 
tion on a problem that’s a real stick- 


ler—long enough to know how you 
feel about each of the possible solu- 
tions. 

This much seems evident, how- 
ever: Inability to reach a decision 
on an important matter produces 
tension which, in turn, may affect 
the quality of the decision. Ap- 
proaching a problem from a relaxed 
point of view is not only pleasanter; 
it’s also likely to produce a sounder 
solution. 


Easing the strain 


Here, then, are some suggestions 
for easing the tension of decision 
making: 

e@ Put your subconscious to 
work. You may find it easier to 
make up your mind (and do a bet- 
ter job of it) if you leave certain 
decisions to your subconscious. 
Sleep on the problem. This doesn’t 
mean tossing and turning all night, 
half sleepless with worry. Instead, 
once you're thoroughly familiar 
with an issue’s pros and cons, casu- 
ally suggest to yourself around bed- 
time that you'll wake up the next 
day with a decision. In many cases, 
you actually will! 

One man (who finds that this 
suggestion keeps him from getting 
any sleep) uses his subconscious in 
another way: “I do all my best 
thinking,” he explains, “with closed 
eyes, just before I go to sleep.” Psy- 
chiatrists say that many people feel 
physically detached from the world 
—and also freer from anxiety—just 
before or just after sleep. As a re- 
sult, they often have a broader per- 
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spective at these times and can gain 
deeper and clearer insights into 
their problems. 

@ Maintain your 
Don’t overemphasize the urgency or 
importance of a decision. Going 
back and forth over an issue—hash- 
ing and rehashing each step—leads 
only to mental anguish. If worry 
you must, save the effort for major 
issues. 


perspective. 


What's the problem? 


Now you're ready to tackle your 
problem. All right, what exactly is 
it? One military expert in decision 
making says: “You’re halfway to a 
solution when you can write out a 
clear statement of the problem.” 
Certainly, it helps to pinpoint the 
difficulty. 

There are several ways to do 
this: 

> If you’re not sure what the 
basic problem is, state the immedi- 
ate trouble as you see it. Then ex- 
pand your description of this trou- 
ble to see whom or what it affects, 
what consequences result. 

For instance: There’s almost daily 
trouble along the production line 
you supervise because two workers 
are constantly bickering. You know 
it isn’t personality conflict, pure and 
simple; it’s a serious rivalry. Each 
is trying to prove himself superior to 
the other. Is it because they don’t 
know how they’re doing? No; each 
is anexcellent worker, eligible to 
become an assistant foreman—and 
both men know it. And there you 
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have it! The foreman has _ been 
without an _ assistant for four 
months, and both men are vying 
for the promotion. No wonder 
they’re at each other’s throats. The 
problem: Naming a new assistant 
foreman has been delayed. The de- 
cision: Should he be named now? 
If so, who should get the promotion 
—one of these two men or another 
eligible worker? 

> Thus, distinguish the real from 
the apparent problem. Maybe 
you're troubled by what your boss 
thinks of your communication with 
subordinates. His attitude has cued 
you to the difficulty. But your true 
problem, of course, is poor commu- 
nication between you and your sub- 
ordinates; the boss has little, if 
anything, to do with that. 

> If the problem seems enor- 
mous, try breaking it into its various 
parts. Then, if possible, solve one 
step at a time. 

> Work on factors you can 
change, control, readjust, or other- 
wise improve. Don’t waste precious 
time daydreaming, “If only the 
board chairman would revise this 
policy.” If you can influence the 
board chairman, go to it. That may 
prevent the problem’s recurrence. 
But right now, there are probably 
more immediate things you can do 
to ease or clear up the difficulty. 
Solving a problem is a little like 
branding a steer: You’ve got to 
take hold of it and throw it to the 
ground. 


> Learn to work with condi- 





tions you can’t change. Despite 
your best efforts, for example, a pol- 
icy decision may go against you. 
Try to understand the reasons and 
to work within the framework of 
the new policy. Remember that 
many of your problems may be 
covered by company policy, union 
contract, or company rules. Thus, 
it’s wise to check policy before you 
start racing your engine. 


What do you want to do 
about it? 


Once you’ve determined the 
problem, it’s time to decide what 
you want to do about it. Ask your- 
self, “What, specifically, do I hope 
to accomplish by solving this prob- 
lem?” 

Peter F. Drucker, a specialist in 
problem solving, explains: “What 
we need is to define future expecta- 
tions in clear, concrete terms.” Only 
if we clearly spell out what we as- 
sume will happen, he continues, can 
we be sure of what facts to review 
and revise to bring about a solution. 
Until we’ve thought through what 
we're trying to accomplish, we can’t 
tell which material is relevant and 
which isn’t. 

You’ve got to know what you 
want to make happen. Then, you 
can start comparing various ways of 
making it happen—and finally de- 
cide which way is best. 


Get relevant facts 


A family doctor, called in to 
treat a patient, studies the symp- 


toms and may recommend some 
immediate treatment. But if the case 
is difficult, he doesn’t make a final 
decision until he has gathered fur- 
ther information, made tests, and 
reconsidered his diagnosis. 

In the same way, the decision 
maker may first look at the prob- 
lem in general terms and take 
emergency measures as_ required. 
But sooner or later, he must collect 
further information. 

The man who makes decisions 
must also develop his ability to rec- 
ognize which facts are essential. He 
must train himself to search thor- 
oughly for these facts. Finally, he 
must assemble, analyze, and inter- 
pret the data. 


it’s common sense 


Most authorities agree on these 
common-sense practices: 

Collect too much, rather than too 
little, information. There may be 
cases in which facts (or the time to 
find them) just aren’t available. Yet 
a surprising amount can be learned 
quickly if you deliberately step up 
your pace. 

Exhaust all possible sources. It’s 
important, of course, for you to see 
all possible facets of the problem 
and bring every inner resource to 
bear. Then go to printed sources, 
both inside and outside the com- 
pany, if necessary. Finally, in look- 
ing at a problem that involves peo- 
ple, remember to think in terms of 
each person concerned. 

Collect all the facts, not just 
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those that lead to the conclusion 
you hope for. In short, don’t stack 
the evidence. 

Organize facts so that they make 
sense. Look for subtle relationships 
—or hidden differences—that might 
point to further insights and unex- 
pected results. Sometimes it helps to 
put statistics into graph or chart 
form. A chart may help you to see a 
trend that you wouldn’t notice in a 
statistical table. 

Separate fact from fiction. Don’t 
accept any information at face 
value. Consider its reliability and 
weigh it accordingly. It’s usually 
easiest to evaluate your data as you 
collect it—although some “facts” 
may be disproved by later findings. 

Remain critical. Even your boss’s 
pet ideas must be subjected to ex- 
amination if you’re honest in seek- 
ing the best solution. If you’re in 
doubt about data, check on it your- 
self. A critical personal investiga- 
tion will usually clear away the 
mist. 

Use your own judgment. Even 
after you’ve gathered all available 
information, the decision still rests 
with you. To some extent, you'll 
always have to judge for yourself— 
or even hazard an outright guess 
here or there. 


Consult other people 


While it’s clearly not a good idea 
to refer every question to your boss, 
there are times when it is best to 
talk over problems with him or with 
another associate. Before you do, 
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however, be sure you’re not merely 
seeking support for a decision to 
which you’re committed. 

In discussing problems with an- 
other person, outline the situation 
for him as clearly and concisely as 
you can. Often, this will give you at 
least a helpful perspective, if not 
the key to your problem. 

Instead of talking, one executive 
writes a letter to a friend he seldom 
sees and who thus requires a thor- 
ough explanation, starting from the 
beginning. Usually, by the time 
the executive has finished writing 
the letter, he has reached a decision 
—just by placing the alternatives in 
order and perspective. 


Finding alternatives 


Most problems have more than 
one possible solution. Thus, reach- 
ing the best decision usually re- 
quires knowing and considering the 
alternatives. This may require con- 
siderable resourcefulness and im- 
agination. 

Don’t be afraid to work with a 
pencil, jotting down every possibil- 
ity that comes to your mind (or the 
minds of the people you consult) 
You may lose an intricate idea un- 
less you write it down as soon as it 
occurs to you. 

Narrow down your area of choice 
by eliminating fringe possibilities 
right away. If one alternative is ob- 
viously impractical, yet valuable be- 
cause of the insight it offers, see if it 
can’t be incorporated into other, 
more practical, alternatives. 





Keep your possibilities list tenta- 
tive as long as you keep getting 
fresh ideas, explanations, or an- 
swers. Sleeping on the problem 
helps. 

But you’ve got to know when to 
stop. Edward Hodnett, an authority 
on problem solving, warns: “Some- 
times one solution is as good as an- 
other, and searching for a better one 
isa waste of effort.” 


Combine and compromise 


Don’t overlook the possibility of 
combining two or more alternatives 
to create a third that may incorpo- 
rate the advantages (but few of the 
faults) of its antecedents: 

In the movie, The Last Hurrah, 
Mayor Frank Skeffington has to de- 
cide on a statue to be put up 
in an Italian-American neighbor- 
hood. One organized group cam- 


paigns for a statue of Columbus; a 
second, for Garibaldi; a third, for 
Rocky Marciano. The mayor satis- 
fies the aspirations of all three 
groups with a compromise: a statue 
of Mother Cabrini. “Let them find 
fault with her!” he exults. 

Another way to create an alterna- 
tive is through addition: Try sev- 
eral solutions at once. Maybe none 
of them, alone, would solve the 
problem, but in combination they 
do the job. 


Finding yardsticks 


Which solution best meets the 
problem? One way to tell is to 
measure the problem and the pro- 
posed solutions. And if you want to 
measure, you have to have some- 
thing to measure with—a yardstick. 

There’s no use saying that the 
white-collar population is large. 
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How large? It does little good to 
warn that a specific raw material is 
scarce or expensive. How scarce? 
How expensive? 

These two points become more 
meaningful if you can use numbers: 
We hire about three white-collar 
workers for every four blue-collar 
workers. The raw material is ex- 
pensive because it must be proc- 
essed, and it takes three tons of 
minerals to produce just five ounces 
of metal. 

Numbers may be applied more 
generally than it seems at first 
glance. By translating general terms 
into figures, you'll find it easier to 
be precise—and to make decisions. 

Even when you can’t translate 
into numbers, you may still be able 
to make telling comparisons: A su- 
pervisor telephones the mainte- 
nance department to explain that a 
machine has broken down. 

“How bad is it?” 

“About the same as the break- 
down two weeks ago.” 

There are other ways to compare 
elements that can’t be stated in 
numbers—for instance, standard 
phrases that everyone understands: 
excellent, good, fair; satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory; okay or no good. 


Tabulate values 


In Air Force seminars on deci- 
sion making, it’s suggested that these 
values can be tabulated. Across the 
top of the table, list all the items or 
alternatives that you want to judge. 
Then, down the side, list all the im- 
portant criteria. For example: 
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Dick Sherman is a good worker, 
but so, in a different way, is Tom 
Monroe; which one will you pro- 
mote? You decide to judge both 
men on the basis of, say, skill, sense 
of responsibility, and leadership po- 
tential. And you’re going to rate 
them numerically, with 5 as the 
highest possible rating. Here’s the 
table you might draw up: 


Sherman Monroe 
Skill 5 4 
Responsibility 5 
Leadership 


5 
2 5 
12 14 


It turns out—by your own evalua- 
tion—that Monroe is even better 
than you thought, for he gets a 
higher over-all score than Sher- 
man. On this basis, Monroe is the 
man to promote. 

One word of warning: With this 
method, your chart must tell the 
whole story. Suppose, for example, 
that Sherman or Monroe is to be 
promoted to a selling operation 
where ability to communicate is im- 
portant. To omit this criterion could 
lead to disastrous results. Be careful 
to include all the important factors. 


From decision to action 


A plan that looks beautiful on 
paper may develop all sorts of bugs 
in practice. Decision making does- 
n’t end when you arrive at the the- 
oretically best answer. The answer 
must be put into practice to try its 
effectiveness. 

If it doesn’t produce the desired 





results, try adjusting it to meet the 
difficulties. If it’s still unsuccessful, 
go back over the other alternatives 
to see if one of them promises to 
work better now. If, after recheck- 
ing, you still find no new light, the 
problem itself may have been de- 
fined incorrectly. You may have 
come up with an ineffective solution 
because you have been working on 
the wrong area of the problem! 


When not to act 


There may be times when the 
best decision is to do nothing. The 
problem may lie beyond your do- 
main. It may be a personal problem 
that only the individual concerned 
can solve. (Yet, if it affects his 
work and you are his supervisor, 
you should tell him about the work 
problem. ) 

Another tough situation is the 
conflict of long- and short-range 
results: 

As a production supervisor, you 
foresee that your crew isn’t going 
to turn out all the rotary units re- 
quired in time to meet the assembly 
department’s needs. Since you've 
got every machine running around 
the clock, you wonder if you should 
request more equipment. But you’re 
also aware that next year’s models 
won't contain rotary units. 

The short-run picture: Lack of 
equipment may cause an immediate 
and serious delay in the assembly 
and in the delivery of current mod- 
els. This could lead to a loss of 
customers and a reduction of your 
company’s competitive position. 


The long-range view: New 
equipment would require extensive 
capital investment and would be 
used only for the remainder of the 
current-model year. Thus, machines 
would be obsolete before they were 
paid for. 

Which would you choose? 

The rule of thumb: Don’t disre- 
gard long-range results. (In this 
case, you should try to find another 
way to meet the schedule, however 
—perhaps by farming out part of 
the job.) 

Other times it’s wise to hold 
back: if the delay will allow for a 
really comprehensive collection of 
facts that, in turn, may make a ma- 
jor difference in the decision; if the 
time gained allows you to do a bet- 
ter job of discussing, checking, and 





Steps in Decision Making 


. Pinpoint the problem. 

. Gather and evaluate the 
facts. 

. Consult other people. 

. Find alternatives. 

. Measure the problem and 
proposed solutions. 

. Act—if action is the best solu- 
tion. 








digesting the data; and, of course, 
if there’s no time pressure on you 
and nothing to be gained by an 
early decision, anyhow. 

But when you determine that 
there’s no need to rush, you have 
made a decision—that later action 
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will pay off better than immediate 
action. This, in itself, usually re- 
quires some investigation of the 


problem. Don’t stand by and fail to 
act simply because you can’t make 
up your mind how to act. 


General steps 


As a rule, these general steps 
will help to deliver better decisions 
faster: 

1. Be sure that a problem exists 
and that its solution is not already 
outlined by present company policy. 

2. Define the problem. 

3. Try to form an idea of the so- 
lution you’re looking for. 

4. Develop the habit of making 
fast decisions on minor questions. 
This will speed you up even on 
ponderous issues. 

5. Approach first things first. 
For example, take a difficult, major 
decision, break it into smaller is- 
sues, and tackle these one at a 
time. 

6. Gather all pertinent 
separating fact from opinion. 

7. Work on factors you can 
change. 

8. Search out all possible alterna- 
tive solutions. 

9. Recognize the limiting factors 
of each alternative, whether im- 
posed by the people, the situation, 
mechanical problems, policy, or 


data, 


whatever. A blue-sky decision that 
clearly lies beyond reach is no deci- 
sion at all. 

10. If the decision is to be made 
by a group, share all information 
with other participants and help to 
guide the group. 

11. Make your choice. 





How to Pinpoint a Problem 


1. State the problem—or the 
trouble. 

2. Make sure it’s the real prob- 
lem. 

. Break it down into various 
parts, and work on one at a 
time. 

. Work on the factors you can 
handle or change. 

. Learn to work with conditions 
you can’t change. 











12. Follow up, evaluate, and re- 
vise your decision, as necessary. 

Remember also to communicate 
your decision to everyone involved. 
State the original problem, define 
the objective, and then describe the 
action that you propose. Make sure 
your subordinates understand your 
decision if you expect them to sup- 
port it; for just as people make de- 
cisions, it’s people who make deci- 
sions work. # 





TO TRY AND FAIL is at least to learn; to fail to try is to suffer the 
inestimable loss of what might have been. 
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many 
meetings 


By Alfred J. Marrow 
President, Harwood Manufacturing Corporation 


Here’s how to cut down the quantity— 
and raise the quality. 


F ANYTHING could be called the 
I most critical aspect of arranging 
a good meeting, perhaps it is know- 
ing when not to call it. 

Take Bill Remsen, a warehouse 
manager. He calls his every-morn- 
ing sessions “the round table,” but 
his clerks call them “the Kaffee- 
klatsch” and come late as often as 
they dare. For the first 10 or 15 
minutes, they sit around listening to 
Bill’s ideas on bowling, TV, or flu. 
When they get down to business, it 
often turns out that there was no 


real reason for a meeting. And if 
something needs to be discussed, 
the talk usually rambles until Bill 
ends it by making the decision—on 
his own. 





Dr. MARROw is on the psychology faculty 
of The New School for Social Research, 
New York City, and chairman of the 
City of New York Commission on Inter- 
Group Relations. He is the author of 
“Living Without Hate” and “Making 
Management Work.” 
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Bill’s sessions, with himself and 
five clerks participating, add up to 
some 30 man-hours a week. About 
the only thing accomplished so far 
has been to make Bill’s staff dislike 
the very thought of meetings. 

Many supervisors are, of course, 
caught in the middle—between 
meetings held by their superiors and 
those that they, themselves, must 
call. Some meetings are extremely 
successful, but many are called for 
no purpose, go around in circles, 
and end in wrangling. Why do some 
meetings work and others not? 


Frequent abuses 


First, let us consider the frequent 
complaint, “There are too many 
meetings.” 

No doubt there are. 

Such unnecessary meetings get 
called when the basic function of 
group discussion is not fully under- 
stood. The proper intent of assem- 
bling a group is to bring depth and 
breadth of consideration to a prob- 
lem that merits the attention and 
effort of every member present. 


Sounds easy enough. But con- 
sider these flagrant abuses: 

1) The supervisor may ask his 
staff to “consult” with him about 
trivial matters which he could hand- 
ily decide for himself. Sometimes 
these requests produce a_ steady 
stream of “conferences’”—involving 
a whole department with problems 
that affect only one group. This 
takes the attention of the people not 
involved away from their proper 
responsibilities. 
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The supervisor can end this if he 
learns to call a meeting only when 
the issue is important for the work 
of his entire group. 


2) The problem before the meet- 
ing may be of real importance to the 
supervisor, but not to his subordi- 
nates. He is, in effect, evading a re- 
sponsibility. If subordinates feel 
that their boss has called them 
merely to use them as ‘a sounding 
board or that he is asking them to 
provide answers on matters that are 
not their concern, they resent it. 

“He gets paid to figure that out! 
Why ask us?” 

They feel that there must be give 
and take. If he shares his difficul- 
ties with them, they must also have a 
chance to share theirs with him. 

The moral? If you are the only 
one concerned with the problem at 
hand, make your own decision. 


3) Sometimes the supervisor 
calls in others after he has reached 
a decision. He announces it, or his 
manner betrays what it is. Since he 
has already made up his mind, he 
actually wants the meeting to ap- 
prove his conclusion and to act upon 
it. If they don’t, he’s in a dilemma— 
he must either change his mind 
(with some loss of prestige) or try 
to coerce the group into agreeing 
with him. A captive audience is be- 
ing told what to do, with an implied 
or else.” Under these circum- 
stances, discussion is stifled. 


““ 


A variation: Some supervisors 
first sound out a few subordinates 
for their views and then call the 
group together as a safety measure 





—to concur with the decision and 
share responsibility for it, in case it 
later proves to be a mistake. Such a 
meeting serves only to get the su- 
pervisor off the hook and is an 
abuse of group decision making. 

4) Often meetings are called to 
discuss an issue on which the group 
cannot contribute anything relevant, 
since it doesn’t have enough back- 
ground. It’s useless to call a confer- 
ence and press for a solution to a 
problem unless the people present 
are fully informed or can be fully 
briefed on it. Otherwise, the group 
will feel itself inadequate, not 


equipped to deliberate effectively. 


Thus, membership of a meeting 
should be considered carefully; and 
pains taken to distribute in advance 
whatever extra information is re- 
quired. 


Why meetings fail 


All the meetings considered so far 
shouldn’t have been held at all. But 
how about meetings that are neces- 
sary—but fail? Consider these 
causes: 

e Discussions that digress, or are 
repetitive. Meetings like this must 
have been poorly prepared; conse- 
quently, they wander. No one has 
been given a chance to study the 
subject beforehand. Inevitably, the 
discussion strays far afield. The at- 
mosphere becomes disorganized, 
which discredits the whole idea of a 
problem-solving conference. 


But a small meeting of well-in- 
formed people, talking about prop- 
erly chosen issues, can have the 





DON’T CALL A MEETING... 


Often, it’s better not to have 
a meeting at all than to have 
one you and your group don’t 
need. Don’t call a meeting . . . 

1). . . unless the issue is im- 
portant for the work of the 
entire group. 

2)... to pass the buck to 
the group. If you‘re the only 
one concerned, make your 
own decision. 

3)... just to approve, or 
share responsibility for, a 
decision you've already 
made. 

4). . . unless—and until—the 

group is informed about the 

subject of the meeting. 











opposite effect. Once the discussion 
process is understood, a group can 
grow skillful and handle its prob- 
lems aptly and quickly. What it pro- 
duces will probably be a more ma- 
ture decision than one any single 
person would reach by himself. 

e Another possible fault is the 
garrulous chairman, often a senior 
supervisor given to reminiscence or 
to retelling his favorite stories. He 
unfailingly takes advantage of his 
audience. Although a great time 
waster, he can become an effective 
leader. 

The supervisor should neither 
dominate a meeting nor stay out of 
it completely. Both are evasions of 
responsibility. 

¢ One of the most difficult prob- 
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lems is to create a permissive atmos- 
phere for employees in the presence 
of their superiors. Subordinates 
hesitate to speak out because 
they never know for sure how a 
boss will react to their frankness. 
True, the supervisor may be un- 
aware that his presence inhibits 
them. The employees also know 
that his being there is right and nec- 
essary. But he is likely to disregard 
how sensitive the workers are to his 
likes and dislikes. 

In a really permissive atmos- 
phere, employees feel that their 
views have a chance to prevail, 
whatever the opinion of the su- 
perior may be. They feel confident 
that they will not be penalized for 
their frankness and that no one will 
later make improper or vindictive 
use of the information offered. 

The worker must also feel free 
before his fellow employees. Dare 
he speak out? It’s not easy to do, 
but the leader must, by example, 
help subordinates to speak openly— 
even though he knows his remarks 
may draw ridicule or contradiction. 
His example must create an atmos- 
phere in which no speaker will fear 
a loss of status. 

Improving leadership is an im- 
portant way—‘the all-important 
way,” experts say—of improving 
meetings. 


Plan and prepare 

As soon as the leader has deter- 
mined that a meeting really is neces- 
sary, he must plan what to do. He 
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might try to answer questions like 
these: 

1. Exactly what is the meeting 
intended to accomplish? 

2. Is the allotted time enough— 
or too much—for a tangible result? 

3. Can this result be achieved in 
another, easier way? 

4. Is the meeting to be one of a 
series—a continuing process? If so, 
what aspect of the subject will be 
discussed at this meeting? How does 
he plan to continue? 

5. Are participants fully briefed 
on the subject of the meeting? 

But planning isn’t all that’s re- 
quired. The leader continues to ex- 
ercise cardinal influence during the 
meeting itself. Factors like these be- 
come his responsibility: 


Stimulate discussion 

One of the leader’s chief tasks is 
to encourage individuals to unite 
into a team and, as such, to take on 
responsibilities. He does so by stim- 
ulating discussion—keeping it alive 
and alert. He may turn lagging de- 
bate to new phases, specify a differ- 
ence of views that has only been 
implied, raise pointed and relevant 
questions. He may summarize talk 
into succinct statements. 

His job is not to make proposals, 
but to encourage the group to do 
this for themselves. 

Research shows that most meet- 
ing leaders—unintentionally and of- 
ten without knowing it—talk too 
much. In a study of 25 meetings, 
the average leader talked 60 per 





cent of the time. None spoke less 
than 30 per cent of the time, and 
one man monopolized 92 per cent 
of his meeting. 

Our concept of time is subjective 
and flexible. Anyone may become 
so preoccupied with his own opin- 
ions and so anxious to put them 
across that he converts discussion 
into monologue. In addition, groups 
are different and problems are dif- 
ferent; procedures should differ cor- 
respondingly. 


Generally speaking, though, a 


chairman should not take up more 
than 20 per cent of the discussion. 
If he requires more, he should keep 
in mind how this will affect the par- 
ticipation of others. 

The leader may influence also 
the speaking of others. Diplomati- 


cally, he must keep overtalkative 
members from monopolizing the 
meeting. Tactfully, he must encour- 
age reserved or less articulate mem- 
bers to participate. 


Regulate procedure 


The leader must also establish the 
procedural climate of his meeting. 
Parliamentary procedure has _ its 
purpose and place—to maintain or- 
der at large, unwieldy conventions. 
But the parliamentary rules in use 
today were formulated nearly a 
hundred years ago; they often seem 
out of date, rigid, and restrictive, 
especially in small work sessions. 

Under parliamentary procedure, 
action is proposed first (a motion is 
made), and discussion follows. In- 


formal procedure reverses this; the, 
problem is considered first, and then 
solutions are proposed. Informality 
also tends to encourage spontane- 
ous discussion (not formal address- 
es), many and diverse proposals 
(instead of one motion at a time, 
which may require amendment), 
group interaction (instead of splin- 
tered factions of the group that are 
formed), and general agreement 
(rather than literal vote counting). 

Thus, informal procedure proves 
easier and more productive for most 
meetings that supervisors hold. Talk 
is freer, and thinking is better geared 
to accomplish the purpose of the 
meeting. 


Maintain the meeting’s direction 


If the chairman wants his meeting 
to be successful, he must also main- 
tain its direction. Meetings that lack 
a clearly defined direction are apt 
to encourage participants to be di- 
gressive or aggressive—perhaps be- 
cause they feel frustrated. The re- 
sponsibility for this cannot be laid 
wholly upon the chairman. His fel- 
low participants may also be con- 
tributing—Ed, by being repetitive; 
Dick, by not paying attention and 
by asking needless questions; Bill, 
by tending to wander from the 
point. 

An effective chairman will keep 
discussion within the desired activity 
range. He can turn discussion to 
new phases, speed it up by asking 
specific questions, check digression 
by returning to the issue at hand, 
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CONFERENCE RECORDER REPORT 





—_ 


Group: 
Members: 








Date: eer eagenes oe 3. Leader: 
Place: 





. Subject: 


Problem: 





. Objectives 


to be 
Accomplished 





. Criteria of 


Solution 





. Alternatives Considered 





. Decision: Preferred 


Solution 





. Plan of Action 





10. 


Assignment of 11. Reporting Dates 
Responsibility 








. Appraisal of 


Progress 











Recorder 


In one company, a conference recorder keeps a permanent record of meetings 
on a form like this—which, at the same time, provides a means of evaluating meet- 
ings and insuring follow-up. 


—FRANK ZACKER, Director of Personnel, The Norton Co. 








circumvent irrelevant questions by 
offering to answer them privately 
later (but he should be sure they 
are irrelevant before he shunts 


them off!), spur participation by 
asking opinions of silent members. 
Most successful leaders use com- 
mon sense to tighten the reins or 
give free run, as necessary. 


How are you doing? 

“All right,” one may say, “it’s 
easy enough to know what you're 
supposed to aim for. But how can 
you tell whether you're achieving it 


—or make corrections, if they are 


needed?” 

There are effective techniques 
for analyzing a meeting, and they 
all come under the heading of 
“feedback.” Feedback tells how 
participants feel about the session. 
Here are some feedback devices: 


Assessment period 


1. Conduct a short assessment 
period as the meeting’s final item of 
business. The leader may ask such 
questions as these: “Did the meet- 
ing have a sense of direction toward 
a goal?” “How well did it stay on 
the track?” “What was the rate of 
progress?” “What, if anything, went 
wrong?” “What could we have done 
to make our meeting better?” He in- 
vites each participant to reply; of- 
ten, a few minutes of such assess- 
ment will provide important clues to 
improvement. 


Reaction form 


2. Distribute a reaction form, to 
be filled out and returned after the 


meeting. If such forms are used con- 
sistently, they often give clues to 
persistent errors and ways to over- 
come them. 

Develop a form to fit your spe- 
cific needs. It might include ques- 
tions like these: 

“How would you evaluate today’s 
meeting?” 

“Was there enough opportunity 
for discussion? Too much? Too lit- 
tle?” 

“Did you feel that you contrib- 
uted as much as you could to the 
meeting? If not, please list any par- 
ticular reasons that you have.” 

“Did you think that anything was 
accomplished? As a result of the 
meeting, do you think that the group 
progressed well? Some? Not at all?” 

“Did you change any of your 
opinions as a result of the meet- 
ing?” 

“What procedural changes would 
you suggest?” 

Encourage frank replies by re- 
questing that participants do not 
sign their names. Demonstrate that 
the replies are getting attention by 
reporting results to all members. 
And, of course, adopt helpful sug- 
gestions. 


Group observer 


3. Select one member of the 
meeting to sit back and act as group 
observer at each session. His job is 
only to watch, take notes, and re- 
port his observations at the meet- 
ing’s end—not on decisions, but on 
the conduct of the meeting itself. 
Rotating the job allows each per- 
son, in turn, to regard meeting 
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. Plan and prepare. 
a) Set your goal. 


. Stay on the track. 


recorder. 





TIPS FOR A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


b) Decide on the length of the meeting. 
c) Brief the participants on the subject. 

. Regulate procedure—but keep it informal. 

. Stimulate discussion—but don’t dominate it. 

. Maintain control of the meeting. 

. At the same time, create a permissive atmosphere, in which 
employees feel free to speak their minds. 


. Get feedback, to check how you’re doing, by using an assess- 
ment period, reaction forms, group observers, or a tape 








behavior from the sidelines, and it re- 
tains everyone else’s active partici- 


pation. It also provides a variety of 
perspectives and analyses. 

The observer may work in one of 
two ways: 

a) He may use a check list and 
look for specific information: Is the 


meeting businesslike? Does the 
group cope with disagreements in 
the right way? Are the limits of the 
topic respected? Is too much time 
given to minor details? Is the com- 
mittee receptive to new ideas, or 
are the new ones jumped upon in 
an immediate search for flaws? Do 
members react too personally to op- 
position to or criticism of their 
ideas? 

At first, the observer’s answers 
are likely to be too kind. He praises 
what is good and slurs over con- 
flicts and shortcomings. But he soon 
learns that his fellow members wel- 
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come his critical comments, that 
they are conscious of faults and 
would like to mend them. He learns 
to be frank, and each successive ob- 
server tends to exercise even greater 
candor than his predecessor. 

b) As an alternative, the ob- 
server may keep a participation in- 
dex. Instead of evaluating, he mere- 
ly records what happens: Who 
talks? For how long? To whom does 
he address himself—another par- 
ticipant, the chairman, or the group? 
Such a record is simple to keep 
when one person gives his full atten- 
tion to it. The index shows at a 
glance what participation there 
really was. 

While people will usually partici- 
pate differently at different meet- 
ings, utter silence often marks a 
failure of responsibility. Unless 
there are very good reasons for si- 
lence, the individual who says little 








or nothing is wasting the time that 
he spends in the meeting. Detrimen- 
tally, the silent one also tends to re- 
main an outsider when it’s time to 
implement group decisions. 
Participation indices should be 
shown to each member individually, 
then to the group. Used discreetly, 
such a record can have substantial 
impact upon behavior. One group, 
for example, learned that it spent 90 
per cent of its time listening to the 
chairman and two members. Four 
others had spoken about a minute 
each, and another four had said 
nothing at all. After seeing the par- 
ticipation index, the talkative trio 
cut their time to 45 per cent, while 
the others started to speak up. The 
meetings became more productive. 
An observer may be able to 
maintain both a check list and par- 
ticipation index. Whichever method 
he uses, his service can be a boon. 
Because he is a member of the 
group, not an outsider, other mem- 
bers listen more willingly to what he 
says. They also tend to treat his 
report as what the observer saw— 
i.e., an honest and objective state- 
ment of what actually occurred—not 
as hostile criticism. This is a helpful 
change of emphasis, for less feeling 
comes into play. Finally, because 
the assignment rotates, each mem- 
ber has a chance to realize the prob- 
lems of being the observer and also 
to report events as he sees them. 


Tape recorder 


4. Another objective method for 
obtaining feedback is to use a tape 


recorder. This lets meeting members 
hear themselves as others hear them 
—usually something of a shock. 

The playbacks will show each 
person how often, on the average, 
he dissents; whether he disagrees 
without being disagreeable; and 
whether his tone is imperative, tell- 
ing others what they ought to think. 
He will hear when he is sarcastic, 
discourteous, hesitant, or apolo- 
getic. And he will find out whether 
he has departed from the friendly 
and informal tone that should pre- 
vail. 

If you have time and facilities, it’s 
a good idea to allow each member 
to hear the first recording alone. If 
time permits, subsequent playbacks 
could be heard by the whole group 
for comment and criticism. 


Wishing won’‘t make it so 


It’s easy to see that the supervisor 
can do more than cross his fingers 
and hope his meeting will come off 
well. He has several . important 
means for assuring its success: First, 
he can determine whether the meet- 
ing is necessary. If so, his second 
step is to prepare it—by defining its 
purpose and planning its content. 
Third, he must conduct it as effec- 
tively as he can in order to main- 
tain proper direction, while still en- 
couraging productive and efficient 
participation. Fourth, he- can, by 
feedback, measure whether his 
meeting achieves its purpose. And, 
if all goes well, his last step is parlia- 
mentary but simple: He can call for 
adjournment. 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of tough situations super- 
visors have faced. The core of each story is an unsolved problem. 

How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 
in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 
supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 





own way of looking at the problem. 








Who's Out Of Step? 


atte SIMS is an accounting super- 


visor in a national insurance 
company. His group handles many 
detailed transactions every day— 
and handles them smoothly, on the 
whole. Pete prides himself on his 
department’s efficiency, and also on 
its high morale. But lately the mo- 
rale has been  threatened—and, 
oddly enough, by the most consci- 
entious, most dependable worker in 
the group. 

Sarah Dean is Pete’s key ac- 
counting clerk. A widow, she has 
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spent most of her life working for 
the company, and is now nearing 
retirement age. She has been in the 
accounting group for the past three 
years, and knows all phases of its 
work thoroughly. 

It’s this very thoroughness that 
seems to be causing trouble. Sarah 
automatically sees all charges that 
go out of the division, because she 
needs the figures for Pete’s weekly 
reports. She is in no way responsible 
for checking the accuracy of these 
charges, but in balancing her figures 





she has, on occasion, found errors 
made by others. So she has gradu- 
ally slipped into the habit of check- 
ing all the work going through her 
hands so that she can feel, as she 
puts it, that “Everything that goes 
out of here is right!” This extra 
checking takes extra time, but she 
puts in the overtime voluntarily 
without being paid and without 
complaining. When she finds an 
error, she points it out—sometimes 
rather sharply—to the person con- 
cerned. 

Sarah’s approach is, of course, 
highly conscientious, but the others 
in the group actively resent it. They 
say it’s not Sarah’s job to correct 
them, and they contend further that 
many of her corrections are “picky” 
and unnecessary. 

Pete once heard Nan Herman, 
another clerk, tell Sarah, “You must 
be off your rocker, to spend so 
much time checking into other peo- 
ple’s business.” And Claire Johnson, 
whose telephone Sarah often uses to 
check the accuracy of other depart- 
ments’ figures, has, on occasion, 
invented excuses to deny Sarah the 
use of the phone. When Pete asked 
Claire about this, she replied, 
“Sarah leans over my desk and 
breathes down my neck, using the 
phone all day long to check up on 
information we are not even sup- 
posed to question. Most of us are 


getting fed up with her constant 
picking.” 

Another clerk told Pete, “Why 
should I bother to check my work, 
when I know Sarah will check it 
anyway?” 

Pete called Sarah in to discuss the 
situation. He suggested that she 
show him any errors she found, 
rather than take them up with the 
people concerned. 

“That would be fine... I 
guess,” Sarah said. “But you're 
away from your desk so much that 
it might delay things. Besides, most 
of this is small stuff I can handle 
without bothering you.” 

“But the way you handle it seems 


to bother other people,” said Pete. 
Sarah flared up: “If they would 
do their own jobs right there would- 
n’t be so many errors, and they 
wouldn’t all be picking on me!” 





This case has been contributed by William A. Swank, Regional Training Man- 
ager, Nationwide Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


. What is the key problem here? Check the one you think 
most important, or supply your own: 
Sarah is overzealous and tactless. 
Sarah is trying to usurp authority. 
The other employees are oversensitive. 
The group does not observe proper standards of ac- 
curacy. 
Pete has failed to clarify lines of responsibility and 
authority within his group. 
Or what? Describe the key problem as you see it. 








. Would you agree that Sarah is a valuable employee even 
though she rubs others the wrong way? Yes No 





. In the light of your answer to Question 2, how would you 
deal with this situation if you were in Pete’s shoes? Check 
all points that seem useful. 
Determine how much inaccuracy there is, how serious 
it is, and who makes most of the mistakes. 
Call the group together and instruct each member to 
assume responsibility for checking his own work from 
now on. 
Call the group together and get their suggestions for 
improving accuracy. 
Try to have Sarah transferred. 
Give Sarah official responsibility for inspecting all 
work leaving the department. (If so, could you justify 
the overtime or extra staff this might involve?) 
Instruct Sarah to do no inspection beyond what is 
necessary for her own reports. 

What else? 








4. Suppose you had a similar situation on your own job. Is there 
anything in your company’s policies or procedures that might 
guide you? If so, what is it, and how would it apply? 
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Have You 
Ever Been 
Stumped For An Answer? 


Let’s Get Down to Cases features true situations in which super- 
visors have been stumped for an answer—at least for a while. 
What has been your toughest, or most interesting case? Or how 
would you solve the case you've just read? Please send your con- 
tributions and comments to Let’s Get Down To Cases, Super- 
visory Management, American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

















“Ever think of getting up fifteen minutes earlier?” 
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By Joan Ress Reeves 


OME TIME THIS MONTH, about 
8,000,000 people in the U. S. 

(1 out of 20) will be suffering from 
a disease they've been expecting— 
and dreading—all year. They'll 
sneeze and sniffle; their noses and 
eyes will be red, runny, and itchy; 
their throats and palates will tickle. 
These people will be in the throes 
of their annual bout with hay fever. 
Allergic conditions—hay fever is 
just one of several—afflict 17,000,- 
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000 people in this country, and still ' 
remain, to a great extent, a medical 
mystery. Fortunately, enough is 
known to enable physicians to re- 
lieve a good deal of the misery aller- 
gies bring. 


What is allergy? 

People who are allergic become 
specifically sensitive to one or more 
substances called allergens, which 
are ordinarily harmless to nonal- 





lergic people. There are three main 
groups of allergens: Those you in- 
hale, like pollens, molds, animal 
dander (the dandruff of dogs, cats, 
horses, and other animals), and 
house dust; foods, like eggs, milk, 
wheat, fish, nuts, spices, and choco- 
late; and those you touch, including 
plastics, metals, dyes, and the foli- 
age of certain plants, such as poison 
ivy. Drugs and serums can also be 
allergens, particularly when they 
are given by injection. Finally, even 
bacteria in your own body can give 
you an allergic reaction. 

Basically, an allergic reaction is 
the body’s defense—treally an over- 
protection—against the invasion of 
a foreign material. When an aller- 
gen enters the body, the tissue cells 
produce antibodies to attack it. The 
combination of allergen and anti- 
body liberates a substance—perhaps 
histamine—which irritates body tis- 
sues, setting off the symptoms of 
allergy. 

This reaction takes place, not the 
first time a person is exposed to the 
allergen (because he hasn't yet 
built up any antibodies), but on re- 
peated exposures. 


Why are people allergic? 


But why do some people react 
in this way to the various allergens 
—while many others don’t? To the 
experts, that’s the biggest mystery in 
allergy. 

Most experts agree that heredity 
plays some part: The tendency to- 
ward allergy (not the allergy itself) 


can be inherited. A large percentage 
of people with allergies have some 
relatives who also have allergies— 
though not necessarily the same 
kind. A person with eczema, for ex- 
ample, may have a mother, or a 
grandparent, or an aunt or uncle, 
who has hay fever. It is generally 
agreed that if both parents have an 
allergy, their child’s chances of be- 
ing allergic are greater than those 
of a child with only one allergic 
parent. 

Sometimes, this familial tendency 
goes unrecognized: A member of 
the family may have a tendency to- 
ward allergy, yet not show any 
symptoms until he has been repeat- 
edly exposed to an allergen to which 
he develops a sensitivity. Thus, he 
may have no symptoms now, but 
may develop symptoms five or ten 
years from now. Actually, he is al- 
lergic all his life. 

But what about people who are 
not from an allergic family? One 
theory is that if these people are 
heavily bombarded with allergens, 
they can become allergic. Perhaps 
they undergo some change in body 
chemistry or structure. The prob- 
ability is that allergy can be both 
inherited and acquired. 


Is allergy an emotional reaction? 


It has often been said that emo- 
tions, anxiety, or tensions are the 
cause of allergy. But today, most 
doctors feel that the physical basis 
of allergy is the real cause, though 
emotional factors can trigger an at- 
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tack. Asthmatics, for example, often 
get an attack at the peak of an emo- 
tional crisis. 

In the same way, physical condi- 
tions, like drafts or cold air, can 
precipitate an allergic attack. Coal 
and dust fumes may be triggers; fa- 
tigue may be another. But these 
don’t give you an allergic attack 
unless you have an allergy. 

There are several main types of 
allergic reaction. 


RESPIRATORY DISORDERS 


Hay fever 

Hay fever is caused chiefly by 
allergens that are inhaled—primar- 
ily the light, airborne pollens of 
plants, trees, and grasses. 

When you start sneezing de- 


pends on where you live and what, 


specifically, you’re allergic to. In the 
spring, throughout the country, 
trees are pollinating; and, in the 
West, South, and Southwest, many 
grasses produce pollen. By midsum- 
mer, most plants and grasses polli- 
nate: blue grass, timothy, red top, 
Bermuda grass; in the West and 
South, sage and tumbleweed. 
From August to October is open 
season for hay fever. This is the 
season when ragweed is pollinating 
in most sections of the United 
States. Ragweed allergy has been 
called “the king of hay fevers,” for 
it is the most common cause of hay 
fever in North America. The 
weather has an influence: In gen- 
eral, on a cool, windless, rainy day 
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(when the pollen spreads less), a 
hay-fever victim will have few symp- 
toms. But on a hot, dry, sunny, 
windy day, symptoms will be at 
their worst. Mornings are usually 
worse than evenings: Most ragweed 
pollen is released into the air from 
9 A.M. to I P.M. 

By winter, frost kills the rag- 
weed in most parts of the country, 
and the hay-fever season is over. 
But in the warmer states of the 
South and Southwest, some grasses 
and trees spread their pollens all 
winter long. 

Not all hay fever is caused by 
pollen. Molds take second place as 
a cause of seasonal allergies. Molds 
are fungi that grow on vegetable or 
animal matter; they thrive in the 
warm months, but they can also at- 
tack in winter, until the ground 
freezes. Molds grow mainly on 
wheat, corn, oats, grasses, leaves, 
and soil; and their spores are found 
also in straw, stored grain, and hay. 
Great numbers of seeds are found 
in the grain regions of the Midwest. 


Allergic rhinitis 


Some people have symptoms like 
those of hay fever all year long. 
They are victims of allergic rhinitis, 
which is essentially the same as hay 
fever, except that it is caused by 
nonseasonal allergens. The chief al- 
lergens are house dust, feathers, ani- 
mal dander, and even foods. Some- 
times, germ infections can produce 
an allergic reaction. 





Besides discomfort, allergic rhin- 
itis can lead to sinus infections, na- 
sal polyps (growths caused by irrita- 
tion), and a temporary loss of the 
senses of taste and smell. 

Hay fever, too, has its complica- 
tions. It can impair hearing, or lead 
to infections of the ears and sinuses 
or to chronic bronchitis. 


Asthma 


As if this weren’t bad enough, 
about one third of hay-fever victims 
develop asthma. (This, incidentally, 
testifies to the fact that, if you’ve 
got one form of allergic disorder, 
you're likely to have—or get—an- 
other.) Last year, over two and a 
half million people in the U. S. suf- 
fered asthma attacks. 

Most asthma is allergic. The al- 
lergen-antibody reaction causes 
swelling of the lining of the bronchial 
tubes, contraction of the muscles 
around the tubes, and plugging of 
the tubes by mucus. All these factors 
cause an obstruction of the bron- 


chial tubes—which in turn causes 
the attack. 

Attacks consist of coughing, 
wheezing, and difficulty in breath- 
ing, which.often gives .asthma..ic- 
tims the desperately frightening sen- 
sation that they are choking to 
death. Acute attacks often occur at : 
night. They can last from several 
minutes to several days. 

The allergens for asthma are es- 
sentially the same as those for hay 
fever—plus. The inhalants—pol- 
lens, molds, house dust, animal 
dander, and others—lead the list. 
Some asthmatics are sensitive to cer- 
tain foods—mainly eggs, milk, 
wheat, fish, spices, and chocolate. 
Others react to certain drugs, such 
as aspirin, quinine, and penicillin. 
Nonallergic irritants may set off an 
attack: street or chalk dust, chemi- 
cal fumes, paint and other odors, 
weather conditions. Emotional fac- 
tors play an important role. 

Asthma, especially if it is chronic, 
can lead to other illness. It may 





New York 25 
Chicago 62 
Philadelphia 55 
Los Angeles 0.8 
Detroit 66 





Ragweed-Pollen Index 


THIS INDEX shows relative amounts of ragweed pollen in ten 
major U.S. cities, as of 1958. During the ragweed season, hay- 
fever sufferers are likely to be uncomfortable in a city that has 
an index above 10. 


Baltimore 51 
Cleveland 56 
St. Louis 78 
Washington, D. C. 42 
Boston 16 
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cause a serious overstretching of the 
lungs, with a loss of their normal 
elasticity. This results in emphy- 
sema, or “barrel chest.” And, like 
any chronic illness, it can result in 
emotional disturbances—which, in 
turn, aggravate the asthmatic condi- 
tion. These complications are the 
reason it’s extremely important not 
to neglect asthma in a child, en the 
assumption that it can be “out- 
grown.” Usually it isn’t. 

If asthma is recognized early and 
treated promptly by a physician, the 
outlook for the asthmatic can be 
greatly improved. His relief may be 
permanent, amounting to a cure. 


SKIN ALLERGIES 
Eczema 


A large percentage of people who 
have asthma also have or have had 
eczema. This skin disease is one of 
the most common types of allergies 
in children, often beginning in early 
infancy. It is an itching rash with 
blisters that ooze and later get scaly. 
Eczema usually starts on the face, 
then spreads to the neck and the 
folds of the elbows and knees. If it’s 
not checked, it can spread further. 

The main allergens that cause 
eczema are foods—especially eggs. 
Milk and wheat are important al- 
lergens; so are pollens, house dusts, 
and other inhalants. Contactants, 
such as wool, soaps, water, and 
strong lotions and ointments, aggra- 
vate eczema. 

Eczema may disappear perma- 
nently in childhood; but it may re- 
cur in the teens; sometimes it lasts 
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throughout life. When it persists, 
the itching can cause sleeplessness 
and disturbance; the rash can cause 
an unsightly appearance, and it 
leaves the skin open to infections. 
Emotional problems can _ result. 
Worst of all, eczema can be the fore- 
runner of other allergies. There- 
fore, it should be treated promptly. 


Contact dermatitis 


Contact dermatitis is like eczema 
in its effect on the skin. Its cause, 
however, is direct contact with a 
sensitizing substance; poison ivy is 
the best known. Soaps and deter- 
gents are allergens; women often 
break out upon contact with cos- 
metics, such as hair lacquers, nail 
polish, and lipstick. The dyes in 
furs, fabrics, and shoes may pro- 
duce a reaction. So may fruits and 
vegetables, when they’re handled. 
And then there’s the bank teller 
who found he was allergic to the 
coins he handled all day! 

All kinds of metals, plastics, 
chemicals, and drugs cause allergies 
in thousands of people who work 
with these substances every day. 

The problem is to find a way of 
preventing the reaction. Protective 
clothing and creams are one solu- 
tion; cleanliness—washing off irri- 
tants as often as possible—is an- 
other. And for some people, the 
only practical solution may be to 
change jobs. 


Hives 


Another type of skin allergy is 
hives, or urticaria. Hives are red 








welts that come and go, lasting any- 
where from a few hours to a few 
days. They itch intensely, and may 
be accompanied by other symptoms, 
such as fever. 

The major allergens for hives are 
foods—like strawberries, other 
fruits, and fish; and drugs like peni- 
cillin, sulfa drugs, and aspirin. 


OTHER ALLERGIES 


Although they’re the most com- 
mon, respiratory and skin disorders 
aren't the only kinds of allergies. 
For example, a person can have an 
allergic reaction that affects his di- 
gestive system, giving him abdom- 
inal pains, indigestion, and nausea 
and vomiting. Or the allergy may 
manifest itself in headaches, in dis- 
eases of the eyes and ears, or in 
other organic changes. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 


It wasn’t too long ago that the 
allergy victim could only sit back 
and suffer. Today, thanks to scien- 
tific research, allergic people can be 
helped. 

The first step is to go to a doctor 
to find out if what you have is an 
allergy. This is extremely impor- 
tant; it could save your life. You 
may think, for instance, that you 
have a food allergy, when the pain 
is actually a symptom of appendi- 
citis. 

Your doctor examines you, gets 
your family history, and asks for a 
history of your symptoms. He'll 
want to know, for instance, whether 
they follow the seasons and the 


clock; when you got your first at- 
tack; what the circumstances were 
(place, weather conditions, time, 
your emotional state), and how the 
attack was relieved. 

If he determines that you are 
suffering from an allergy, he'll then 
try to discover what you're allergic 
to. Finding the allergen is crucial. 
You may be referred to a specialist 
in allergy, because it takes a lot of 
highly skilled investigation. 


Skin tests 


The doctor may do a series of 
scratch tests, particularly if he sus- 
pects pollen and other inhaled al- 
lergens. He makes a number of tiny 
scratches on your skin, and then, 
on each one, places a drop of a dif- 
ferent allergen, in powder or liquid 
form. Within minutes, you will get 
welts, like mosquito bites, wherever 
you have been scratched with aller- 
gens to which you are sensitive. 

This test isn’t painful; it’s com- 
pletely safe; and for the inhaled 
allergens, it’s extremely reliable. In 
a similar test, the physician may in- 
ject extracts of allergens into your 
skin. 

Other tests 


To identify contact allergies, the 
doctor may try a patch test. He will 
put several suspected allergens (or 
extracts of them) directly on your 
skin. A day or two later, he will ex- 
amine your skin for welts. 

Allergies to foods can be discov- 
ered by elimination tests. You elim- 
inate suspected foods from your 
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diet, one at a time. If eliminating a 
food relieves the allergy, then the 
food is probably an allergen. Or the 
doctor may ask you to keep a food 
diary, in which you record all the 
foods you have eaten every day, 
and your allergic reactions, if any. 

Once the doctor has tracked 
down the offenders, the next step is 
to treat the allergy. There are three 
ways to go about it: You can avoid 
the allergen, you can be desensi- 
tized to it, or you can try to allevi- 
ate the attacks when they occur. 


Avoidance 


One way to avoid an allergen 
(especially an inhaled one) is to 
move away from it. But there aren’t 
too many places in the U. S. where 
a sufferer from this type of allergy 
would be safe to move without care- 
ful investigation. He might, for in- 
stance, move to an area because he 
was sure it had no ragweed—and 
then find that he was also allergic 
to timothy, which thrives in that 
area. 

Still, some people are helped by 
moving. An asthmatic often does 
better in a dry, warm climate at a 
moderately high altitude. Often, too, 
if the environment causes emotional 
disturbance, leaving this environ- 
ment may make a difference. 

In any case, before making a 
permanent move, it’s wise to give it 
a “trial run,”—and also to consider 
some easier ways to eliminate or 
avoid an allergen. Here are some 
examples of the way a person can 
avoid the substances he’s allergic to. 
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Pollens and molds 


1. Avoid driving in the country 
during the pollen season. 

2. Avoid hay rides, straw, barns 
—in fact, stay away from farms. 

3. Try an air filter, especially if 
you have hay fever. The best of 
these include an electrostatic pre- 
cipitator, which removes pollen 
and dust particles. Better still, get 
an air conditioner with a precipitator 
attachment. (It sounds expensive, 
but it’s a lot cheaper than moving! ) 

4. Try to get your community in- 
terested in a pollen-eradication pro- 
gram, in cooperation with other 
communities over a widespread 
area. 


Dust 


1. Avoid house dust as much as 
possible. Make sure your house is 
dusted and vacuumed often and 
thoroughly—preferably not by the 
patient. Dusting should be done with 
a moist cloth. 

2. Leave floors uncarpeted, or 
cover them with linoleum or other 
easily washable material. 

3. Eliminate heavy drapes, which 
are dust traps. Use washable cur- 
tains. 

4. Remove fabric-covered chairs. 
Use leather- or plastic-covered ones 
instead. (And favor foam rubber 
upholstery over hair or feathers.) 

5. Cover mattresses and pillows 
with plastic, unless they are foam 
rubber. 

6. Don’t give an allergic child 
stuffed toys. 
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The Skin and Its Allergies. 25¢. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ... 


The following booklets are available from the Allergy Foundation of 
America, a national voluntary health agency which sponsors research 
and education, and distributes information about allergies. Write to 
the Allergy Foundation of America, 801 Second Avenue, New York 


Answers to Some Questions About Allergy and the Allergic 


Hay Fever and Other Allergic Diseases. Free. 

Hay Fever and What You Can Do About It. 25¢. 
(Includes a ragweed-pollen index, giving the incidence of 
ragweed pollen in towns and resorts in the U. S. and Canada. 
This index should be checked by any hay-fever sufferer plan- 


Handbook for the Asthmatic. 25¢ 








Other inhalants 


1. Keep dogs, cats, and other pets 
out of the house. 

2. Don’t use insecticides—or if 
it’s necessary, wear a mask and get 
out of the room fast. 

3. If a member of your family is 
allergic to a product you work with 
(like grain or flour), change your 
clothes, and wash off all traces of 
the product, before you go home. 

4. Avoid breathing paint or 
chemical fumes. 


Foods 


1. Under your doctor’s supervi- 
sion, eliminate the foods yoy're al- 
lergic to from your diet. Sometimes, 
when you’ve avoided a food for a 
long while, you may be able to go 
back to it. But, before you do, your 
doctor will probably do some care- 
ful testing. 


2. Take sugar for energy, if your 
diet is extremely restricted. 

3. Cooking or heating 
change certain foods, like 
so that you can tolerate them. 


may 
milk, 


Contactants 


1. Try not to touch the things 
you're allergic to. 

2. Avoid chemicals, strong clean- 
ers, and detergents. 

3. If you’ve touched a contactant 
you know you're allergic to, clean 
your skin with soap and water im- 
mediately—provided you're not al- 
lergic to soap! 

4. If you must touch something 
you're allergic to, wear protective 
clothing, like rubber gloves. 


Drugs and serums 


1. Tell your doctor that you are 
allergic, so that he will not give you 
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medications, especially by injection, 
that might provoke a serious attack. 

2. Carry a card, indicating the 
drugs and serums you're allergic to, 
in case you ever need emergency 
treatment. 


Desensitization 


People who are allergic to an in- 
halant can usually be helped—and 
may be virtually cured—by a proc- 
ess of desensitization. The doctor 
gives a series of injections of the 
allergen, starting with frequent 


small doses, which the patient can 
tolerate easily. Then he gets larger 
and larger doses, at longer intervals. 
In this way, his tolerance is in- 
creased, and his sensitivity reduced. 

The process may take weeks, or 
months, or even years; but if de- 


sensitization is successful, which it 
usually is, the patient can be ex- 
posed to the allergen with no ill ef- 
fects whatever. 

A method occasionally used for 
people allergic to foods is desensiti- 
zation by gradual feeding. First, 
the food or foods causing the 
trouble are completely eliminated. 
Then they are restored to the diet, 
in small amounts, and later in in- 
creasing amounts. Both doctor and 
patient watch carefully for any re- 
action. After a number of months, 
the food may be tolerated in normal 
amounts. 


Getting relief 
But there are people who can’t be 


helped by desensitization and also 
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can’t avoid the allergen. Even so, 
they can get at least temporary re- 
lief for most of the common aller- 
gies. It’s a rare case that can’t be 
helped in some way. 

For hay fever, the antihistamines 
may give relief, particularly in mild 
cases. There are a large number of 
antihistamines, and one may work 
better for an individual than an- 
other. The doctor can determine 
this by trial and error. Antihista- 
mine pills are now available in long- 
acting form:The drug is released in 
stages, often at four-hour intervals. 
It’s better not to drive a car or try 
to do intricate handwork after you 
take an antihistamine, however; they 
often cause drowsiness. Also, liquor 
and antihistamines make a danger- 
ous combination. 

Local remedies may help: There 
are eye drops to relieve itching; there 
are nosedrops and sprays. But these 
—and any other drugs—should be 
used only on a doctor’s prescription. 

Finally, in severe cases, hormones 
like ACTH, cortisone, and related 
compounds may give relief. 

For acute attacks of asthma, call 
a doctor, or go to the emergency 
ward of the nearest hospital. The 
doctor may inject epinephrine or 
aminophylline, which will quickly 
open up the bronchial tubes and 
relieve the attack. He may even be 
able to train someone in the patient’s 
family to give the shot for emergen- 
cies when medical attention isn’t 
available. Epinephrine, inhaled 
through a nebulizer, which gives a 





fine mist, is often successful in ward- 
ing off or relieving acute attacks; 
other drugs may also help. 

For the skin allergies, wet dress- 
ings and mild lotions and ointments 
may give relief. Ointments that con- 
tain antihistamine and cortisone 
products may relieve itching and in- 
flammation. For some patients, tran- 
quilizers, taken under medical su- 
pervision, can be useful. 


You’re not the doctor! 


All these drugs and treatments 
must be prescribed by a doctor. 
What helps one person may actually 
kill another; and only a doctor is 
qualified to judge what will help 
you. 


General health 


For asthmatics especially, but for 
people with any other allergy as 
well, it is extremely important to be 
in all-around good health. Fatigue, 
infections, and a generally run-down 
physical condition may precipitate 
allergic attacks; good health may 
help to ward them off. 

To begin with, it’s important for 
an allergic person to get plenty of 
rest, eat a well-balanced diet, and 
get a moderate amount of exercise. 
He should try to avoid getting colds 
and other infections; if he does get 


an infection, he should see a doctor 
promptly. 

In general, people who are al- 
lergic should try to take life easier 
than they do. If they can lessen emo- 
tional strain and tension, they'll go 
a long way toward preventing al- 
lergic attacks. 


What's the outlook? _. 


The outlook for any allergy is 
partly up to the patient. If he keeps 
in good physical condition, if he 
tries to eliminate the condition and 
get prompt treatment when he needs 
it, he may remain free of symptoms 
for long periods of time—perhaps 
permanently. 

It’s been said that modern civili- 
zation is responsible for an increas- 
ing amount of allergy; that new 
products, new synthetic materials, 
and new drugs are causing new 
sensitivities. Undoubtedly, they are. 
But, fortunately, these innovations 
are accompanied by happier discov- 
eries: new drugs to relieve, if not 
cure, allergies; new scientific knowl- 
edge through research on the causes 
and cures of allergy. The outlook is 
good—and the day may yet come 
when the month of August heralds 
nothing more unpleasant (even to 
the hay-fever victim) than sum- 
mer’send. @ 





NEXT TO excellence is the appreciation of it. 


—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
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The Night People 


apt WORTMAN, a machinist, liked 
leisurely evenings at home with 
his family, so he wasn’t very cheerful 
about working a few nights a week at 
the neighborhood gas station. Nor 
was Dudley Stoddard, a history pro- 
fessor, overenthusiastic when he start- 
ed teaching civics courses at the local 
night school . . . and policeman Joe 
Carruthers was reluctant to spend the 
better part of his weekends behind 
the wheel of a delivery truck. 

But they, and about 3.1 million 
other Americans, have learned to sub- 
ordinate personal interests and spare- 
time pursuits to economic necessity. 
For the most part, they have become 
multiple-job holders—sometimes called 
moonlighters—to provide needed sup- 
plementary income to pay the butch- 
er, the baker, and the tax collector. 

An inconspicuous but significant 
government report from the Bureau 
of the Census summarizes the findings 
of the most recent survey of multiple- 
job holding, and discloses some _ in- 
teresting information about the coun- 
try’s moonlighters. 

On the face of it, the report also 
suggests what would seem to be an 
ideal solution to the national unem- 
ployment problem, inasmuch as the 
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jobless in the U.S. number around 3.8 
million: 

Take the extra jobs away from the 
moonlighters and distribute them 
among the unemployed. 

Unfortunately, however, this is at 
best only a _ hypothetical solution, 
based on generalized statistics, which 
cannot be achieved in reality. Scores 
of economists, labor experts, and busi- 
ness analysts have examined the 
moonlighting phenomenon, and while 
they differ in their conclusions, none 
believe that the unemployment prob- 
lem could be solved that easily. 

As a matter of fact, Harvard econ- 
omist Seymour Harris expresses the 
opinion that multiple-job holders “do 
not represent a terribly important fac- 
tor in the unemployment situation.” 
Charles A. Myers, professor of indus- 
trial relations at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, believes, too, 
that the income from a moonlighter’s 
secondary job would not provide a 
living by itself. 

The Census Bureau report shows 
that there were about 500,000 fewer 
people with two or more jobs at the 
end of last July than there were the 
previous year at the same time. That 
meant a sharper loss in extra jobs 





than in total employment—13 per cent 
vs. 3 per cent. 

The survey selected 11 major occu- 
pation groups for the week-long study 
and discovered that “around 750,000 
people, or about a quarter of multiple- 
job holders, were self-employed farm- 
ers on either their primary or second- 
ary jobs, and earned some money in 
a wage or salary job while operating 
their farms. In addition, some 200,000 
people were engaged in farm wage 
work for more than one employer dur- 
ing the survey week.” 

The largest single over-all category 
of multiple-job holders consisted of the 
1.4 million people who worked for 
wages or salaries in nonfarm indus- 
tries on both their primary and sec- 
ondary jobs. Another 550,000 com- 
bined nonfarm wage or salary jobs 
with some form of nonfarm self-em- 
ployment. 

However, only 900,000 people, or 
29 per cent of all moonlighters, held 
two jobs in the same major occupation 
group. The occupations included 
such specialized groups as educational 


services, entertainment and _ recrea- 
tion, private household services, fish- 
eries, and mining. 

These findings, considered against 
the unemployment picture, indicate 
that any large-scale program of skill 
retraining would do little to alleviate 
the unemployment problem or seri- 
ously affect the scope of moonlighting. 

The Census Bureau report also dis- 
closed these other facts: 

As in 1957, only a small minority 
of multiple-job holders—200,000, or 7 
per cent of the total—had more than 
two jobs. 

About 6 per cent of all employed 
men, but only 2 per cent of all em- 
ployed women, reported two or more 
jobs during the survey week. 

The proportion with two or more 
jobs was also high among protective- 
service workers—policemen, _fire- 
men, guards, and the like. Compara- 
tively short hours at their primary 
jobs apparently are conducive to dual- 
job holding in this group. 


@ NEW ENGLANDER 
May, 1959 


Who’s Bringing Home the Bacon? 


THE PERCENTAGE of married couples with both husband and wife 
working has been on the increase since the end of World War II. 
This reflects the steady uptrend in labor-force participation of mar- 
ried women whose children have reached school age. The rise in the 
number of working couples reached a record of 10.8 million in the 
spring of 1957—28 per cent of the estimated 38.9 million married 
couples in the nation—according to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

In contrast with this figure, the proportion of families with both 
husband and wife in the labor force at the end of World War II was 
only about 20 per cent. Even in 1957, however, the large majority 
of married couples (24.4 million or 63 per cent) stuck to the tradi- 
tional pattern: The husband is the breadwinner, and his wife stays 
home to keep house. 
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HE WISE OWL CLUB, one of the 
jell unusual organizations in 
American industry, is a decade old 
this year. All members of the Club 
were wise enough to have been wear- 
ing protective equipment when they 
were involved in an accident that 
might otherwise have seriously dam- 
aged their vision. The Wise Owls are 
living, seeing examples of the value 
of protective eye equipment. 

The first member firm of the Wise 
Owl Club of America to enroll 1,000 
members—Union Carbide Metals Cor- 
poration—recently received a special 
citation from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness “for out- 
standing and continuous efforts to pre- 
serve the sight of its employees 
through vigorous devotion to the 
proved principles of industrial eye 
safety.” Each of the 1,000 members 
had saved one or both eyes through 
the conscientious use of eye-safety 
equipment. 

The Wise Owl Club was started ten 
years ago when a grinder at the 
American Car and Foundry Company 
in St. Louis saved an eye because he 
was wearing safety glasses. A flying 
chip of metal struck his glasses and 
fractured one of the lenses, leaving the 
eye unscathed. Wondering how many 
others had been spared eye injury 
because they wore protective equip- 
ment, the employee wrote a letter to 
the editor of his company publication, 


Why’s 
A Wise Owl 


Wise? 


suggesting that some sort of club be 
formed for those who had had this 
experience. He felt this would be an 
incentive to others to wear safety 
equipment. 

The public-relations and safety de- 
partments of American Car and Foun- 
dry picked up the idea. The ACF 
Wise Owl Club was formed and a pin 
was chosen—showing a small owl 
wearing glasses. The regulations were 
strict. In order to become a member 
of the club, the employee had to show 
damaged wearing equipment; a com- 
mittee at each plant reviewed each 
application and investigated each case. 

It was soon obvious to the manage- 
ment of ACF that this program would 
be of value in other companies, so 
they looked for a noncommercial or- 
ganization to develop it on a national 
basis. The idea was presented to the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has sponsored the 
club ever since. 

According to Mr. James O'Neil, Di- 
rector of Industrial Services for the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, there are 2,317 Wise Owl 
chapters throughout the continental 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. The Club 
now has 16,723 members, including 
208 women and 11 vocational-school 
students; and 20,970 eyes have been 
saved, indicating that in some cases 
both eyes would have suffered injury. 
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Also included in the membership 
group are 283 special-citation mem- 
bers who have saved an eye for the 
second, third, or fourth time. In terms 
of compensation, it is estimated that a 
minimum of about $84 million has 
been saved. — 

The records of the Wise Owl Club 
are full of case histories which show 
without any doubt that an eye would 
have been damaged or lost without 
proper safety eyewear. Here are some 
examples: 

1. A boilermaker was working in 
the forward engine room of a ship, 
removing the nuts and bolts from a 
catwalk. Because of the close working 
area, he was kneeling in an awkward 
position and the wrench slipped off a 
nut, striking the left lens of his safety 
goggles. The lens shattered, but the 
worker suffered no injury to his eye. 

2. A carpenter was repairing wood- 


en pallets. In driving screw-type nails 
into a pallet, he gave one nail a glanc- 
ing blow, causing it to ricochet. The 
point of the nail struck the plastic lens 


of his safety glasses, penetrating so 
that approximately 14 of an inch of 
the nail protruded out of the opposite 
side. Because this man was wearing 
safety glasses, he was not injured. 

3. A furnace operator’s vision was 
saved because he was wearing a full 
face shield when a lead pot exploded 
and splashed him with molten metal. 

One of the important lessons to be 
learned from the Wise Owl Club, ac- 
cording to Mr. O'Neil, is that almost 
no job can be considered truly free of 
eye hazards. He comments, “The ef- 
fectiveness of universal coverage has 
been proved. Until an infallible crys- 
tal ball is perfected to predict when 
and where an eye accident will occur, 
100 per cent use of safety eyewear 
will continue to be the best way to 
reduce needless eye injuries and the 
human suffering and financial cost 
that go with them.” 


@ JOURNAL 

American Association of 
Industrial Nurses 

May, 1959 
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The Years Ahead: More People, More Problems 


XPERTS FORESEE an _ astonishing 
E, population growth for the United 
States in the next few decades—a 
growth that promises both prosperity 
and problems. 

If the current growth curve contin- 
ues, asserts the Census Bureau, there 
will be 260 million people in the U.S. 
by 1980. That would be a leap of 84 
million from today’s tally and more 
than double the increase in any similar 
past period; the increase between 1940 
and 1960, for instance, will be only 
around 38 million. By the year 2000, 
the current rapid rate of growth would 
produce a population roughly double 
‘the present 176 million. 

This increase in the number of 
Americans requiring food, clothing, 
and shelter, not to mention cars and 
television sets, promises an expanding 
economy. But it also may bring new 
strains—on roads, schools, and water 
supplies, for example. 

“If we can sustain healthy economic 
growth, the rapid increase in our num- 
bers can be an asset, at least in the 
short term,” says Robert C. Cook, di- 
rector of the Population Reference Bu- 
reau, a nonprofit organization that 
gathers and interprets population data. 
“More people mean more markets for 
business, growing demand for more 
goods—all the things that help make 
an economy function smoothly. 

“On the other hand,” he warns, “if 
our economy slumped we would still 
have to clothe, feed, and educate many 
millions of youngsters just starting out 
in life. This burden probably would 
step up, rather than diminish, the role 
the government plays in our lives.” 


While some population experts be- 
lieve Mr. Cook takes too gloomy a 
view, most agree that new millions will 
bring problems: Industry will dig 
deeper into reserves of the fuels and 
minerals considered essential today; 
water shortages may spread; traffic may 
strain highways designed for a less 
populous era. Costly new welfare pro- 
grams may be needed to provide for a 
mounting number of people over 65. 
Farmers who now grow surpluses with 
ease may even have to exert themselves 
to raise enough food to supply a bigger 
and hungrier population. 

Housing needs will start to rise after 
1966, predicts the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. By 1980, it es- 
timates, some 2 million new homes a 
year will be needed just to keep pace 
with population growth; slum clear- 
ance and replacement of old dwellings 
will push the need even higher. In 
contrast, homebuilding is currently jog- 
ging along at a 1.3 million annual rate. 

Population pressures are expected to 
place unusual strains on the U.S. labor 
force. Between now and 1965, govern- 
ment analysts figure, the nation will 
need 6 million more workers to pro- 
duce the goods and services demanded 
by the expanding population. Employ- 
ers can tap a rising reserve of women, 
people over 45, and people under 24. 
But because of the low birth rate of the 
1930's, the government experts say, 
management now is facing a relative 
scarcity of young men in the prime 
working-age bracket of 25 to 34. In 
the decade after 1965, the shortage will 
shift to the vital 35-to-44 age bracket. 

“The first real bulge in the total la- 
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bor force,” says Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
a Labor Department manpower spec- 
ialist, “will come in 1965, when the 
1947 postwar baby crop turns 18. Dur- 
ing the following decade, the labor 
force will show its greatest growth. 

“This means,” he continues, “that 
somehow we'll have to expand the 
number of jobs to take care of the in- 
crease. Fortunately, a bigger popula- 
tion usually leads to a rising demand 
for goods and services—and more 
jobs.” 

Urban areas will bear the brunt of 
the coming population pressure. In 
1950, 55 per cent of a U.S. population 
of 150 million lived in what the Cen- 
sus Bureau calls a “standard metropol- 
itan area’”—a county or group of coun- 
ties containing a central city of 50,000 
or more. By 1980, according to federal 
forecasters, more than two thirds of a 
projected population of 260 million 
will live in such metropolitan areas, as 
farm mechanization continues to cut 
the force needed to raise farm crops. 
Even more than now, urban growing 
pains may take the form of clogged 
highways, crowded schools, sprawling 
suburbs, and rising taxes. 

Water shortages, to name just one 
civic problem of the future, may grow 
more acute. The Population Reference 
Bureau says the generally hot, dry 
states of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah may some- 
day be forced to restrict the inflow of 
new industry and residents to conserve 
water. Even cities in the Ohio River 
valley may find water increasingly pre- 
cious. 

Thirsty industries gulp most of the 
water consumed in the U.S. Almost 
69,000 gallons of water are needed, for 


instance, to make the steel used in a 
single new car. Daily use of water rose 
from 530 gallons a person at the turn 
of the century to 1,340 gallons in 1950. 
By 1970, the average probably will be 
1,950 gallons. Best hope for the fu- 
ture: some method of extracting fresh 
water from the ocean, a project now 
under intensive study by the federal 
government. 

Educators are already struggling to 
keep up with the horde of young peo- 
ple knocking on school doors. Elemen- 
tary schools have been bursting at the 
seams since the end of the Korean 
war, and high-school enrollments will 
start to soar in 1961. Colleges will feel 
the impact of the postwar baby boom 
starting in 1965. School and college 
enrollments rose from under 26 mil- 
lion in 1950 to 36 million this year, 
and by 1970, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department estimates, enroll- 
ments will top 45 million. 

These and other problems lead the 
Population Reference Bureau’s Mr. 
Cook to take a pretty dim view of this 
country’s jet-propelled growth. “There 
is certainly some point at which num- 
bers cease to be an advantage,” he con- 
tends. “There is no doubt that in the 
U.S., if we continue our present rate 
of growth, we are going to exceed any 
likely optimum.” 

But Mr. Wolfbein of the Labor De- 
partment disagrees. Our technological 
achievements, he argues, guarantee that 
population growth “won't choke us to 
death for the next several hundred 
years. The big problem now is to ad- 
just to the changes.” 

@ James A. Reynolds 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
April 10, 1959 
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Interviews: Do You Draw a Blank? 


HY DO SOME MANAGERS draw a 

blank from an interview, while 
others find out exactly what they want 
to know? Some interviews turn out 
badly because the supervisor has not 
adequately defined the purpose of the 
interview or his role in it. But the most 
common cause of poor interviews is 
the interviewer’s lack of technical facil- 
ity. 

During an interview, communica- 
tion takes three different forms: verbal, 
extraverbal, and nonverbal. Extraver- 
bal communication conveys feeling 
and meaning by the tone of voice 
and the manner in which statements 
are made or questions are asked. Non- 
verbal communication conveys feelings 
through “body language’”—the jerk of 
a shoulder, the raising of an eyebrow, 
the spread of an outstretched hand, a 
shift in the chair. 

The interviewer who takes prolific 
notes misses this nonverbal communi- 
cation, since his eyes are riveted on his 
pad. Excessive note taking also spoils 
the spontaneity of the interview. Some 
interviewees will interpret it as inat- 
tention. Others may be guarded in 
what they say because it’s being writ- 
ten down. 

Lack of objectivity is a common 
cause of unproductive interviews. For 
example, the interviewer may be over- 
ly pleasant because he wants the inter- 
viewee to like him. In any case, unless 
he is objective, he will create an un- 
realistic relationship—and he may not 
get a true picture of the interviewee. 

In beginning an interview, too many 
interviewers tend to ask closed ques- 
tions, such as “Did you have to leave 
XYZ company?” Such questions have 


two drawbacks: They can be answered 
with a flat yes or no, and they may be 
considered hostile. Far more effective 
are open-end questions, like “Tell me 
about your last job.” In answering 
such a question, the interviewee is 
more likely to bring out facts and 
feelings that will give the interview- 
er an accurate picture. 

Different types of interviews present 
different problems. Here are some tips 
on three of the most common kinds 
of interviews: 

Counseling interviews. The purpose 
of the counseling interview should not 
be to tell the interviewee what to do. 
Rather, it should be to make him 
aware of aspects of his problem that 
he may not have recognized before. 
The interviewer should give the indi- 
vidual seeking help a friendly but neu- 
tral sounding board for his own ideas 
and feelings. 

Toward the end of the interview, a 
summary of what has been said may be 
helpful in revealing apparently contra- 
dictory statements, which may indicate 
that the interviewee is confused. 

Employment interviews. In employ- 
ment interviews, careful preparation is 
especially important. Before the talk, 
the interviewer should know all as- 
pects of the job. What is the work 
group like? Will the employee be 
self-directed, or will he be closely su- 
pervised? 

During the interview itself, the in- 
terviewer should try to learn whether 
the applicant has the kind of personal- 
ity that will enable him to fit into the 
job. Is he aggressive or passive? Does 
he take direction well or is he hyper- 
sensitive? Does he work better by him- 
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self or on a team? What kind of emo- 
tional needs does he have that a job 
should fill? 

Promotional interviews. Here, the 
interviewer should explore the rela- 
tionship between the candidate for 
promotion and the members of his 
group. The interviewer should look for 
signs of overaggressiveness, suppressed 
tensions, a possible tendency to panic 
in the face of increase in responsi- 
bility. 





The candidate’s manner toward the 
interviewer is a source of important 
clues. Is the candidate anxious, ingra- 
tiating, too timid? The interviewer 
should ask himself if the candidate is 
being unrealistic in his demands on 


himself, or if he is exaggerating his 


promises about what he can accom- 
plish in his next position. 
® Robert L. Leopold 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
Vol. 37, no. 7 


Credit for the Asking 


ow A TRIP around the world? 
Charge it. In the mood for a straw- 
berry soda with two scoops of ice 
cream? Charge it. Hanker for a mid- 
night dinner at Maxim’s in Paris? 
Charge it. Got the urge to go out to the 
ball game? Charge it. 

One can charge just about anything, 
in fact. For the widespread use of 
credit has rapidly become a phenome- 
non on the American scene. Today, the 
number of credit-card users runs into 
the millions, the amount they spend 
“on the cuff” into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The credit-card business has become 
so big and flourishing that it has pro- 
duced the inevitable reaction—a cash- 
only plan offering a discount for not 
using credit. 

The use of credit in this country, of 
course, is not new. The great growth 
in credit, however, has occurred since 
World War II, and the branching out 
into almost every conceivable type of 
product and service is a still more 
recent development. 

At the end of World War II, all con- 
sumer credit outstanding amounted to 


$5.7 billion. Within a decade, it had 
swelled to an enormous $38.7 billion. 
In 1955 alone, the increase was almost 
$6.5 billion. That was the year in which 
a record of more than 7,900,000 new 
passenger cars were produced and 
some 6,000,000 were sold, 60 per cent 
of these on credit terms. 

That was also the year in which the 
alarm began to be sounded: “Too 
much credit.” Many observers feared 
that the situation was getting out of 
hand and that people were loading 
themselves with debt to the danger 
point. 

But the bubble did not burst and 
outstanding credit continued to ex- 
pand, though at a more moderate rate. 
At the end of last year it stood at a 
record of $45.6 billion. 

There is almost certain to be another 
bulge in outstanding credit this year as 
the economy rebounds from the recent 
recession. And that once again raises 
the question: Is it getting out of hand? 
The consensus, based on a survey of 
banks and other experts in the field: 
No. 

It is generally pointed out that the 
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amount of outstanding credit actually 
declined by about $1 billion in Jan- 
uary and February of this year, thus 
reversing a long-standing trend. Dur- 
ing last year as a whole, repayments 
exceeded new credit extended by $230 
million, another sign that people have 
been keeping a close watch on their 
debt position. 

In March of this year, however, in- 
stallment credit rose by a seasonally 
adjusted $318 million. Arthur O. Dietz, 
president of C. I. T. Financial Corpo- 
ration, foresees an expansion of out- 
standing installment credit this year of 
about $2.5 billion because of ‘“‘a back- 
log from consumers who deferred pur- 
chases during the recession.” But: 

“Large amounts of credit outstand- 
ing . . . are no cause for concern in 
themselves. The record of the average 
United States time buyer proves that he 
is an excellent credit manager, and he 
has compiled a record for prompt re- 
payment and financial responsibility 
through good times and bad.” 

Credit cards, for all their mush- 
rooming popularity, account for only 
a small portion of all credit. They are 
included in the noninstallment, “serv- 
ice” category, which came to a little 
over $2.7 billion at latest estimate. The 
three leaders in the field are the Diners’ 
Club, American Express Company, 
and Hilton Hotels Corporation. Delin- 
quent debts are said to average only 
.) per cent or less of all such charges. 

As the credit-card craze spreads, 
the race is on to extend its scope even 
more. Members of the Diners’ Club, for 
instance, can charge tickets to games 
of the Chicago White Sox and Wash- 
ington Senators. They can now pur- 
chase men’s clothing, travel insurance, 
tickets to Broadway shows—all “on the 
cuff.” 
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The popular appeal of the credit 
card has not been lost on those once- 
conservative citadels, the banks. Fi- 
nancial institutions, of course, have 
long specialized in personal credit. But, 
just recently, they have entered the 
charge-account field through credit 
cards. Chase Manhattan Bank has led 
the way in the New York area, with 
more than 100 banks around the coun- 
try now offering a similar service. 
Identification cards are issued to ap- 
proved applicants. With these, credit 
purchases can be made at a selected list 
of stores. Bills are payable monthly 
at no service charge; stores pay a fee of 
5 to 6 per cent. 

Another innovation in banking- 
customer service is “revolving” credit. 
Under this plan, it’s possible to estab- 
lish a credit position of up to $5,000 
and then write checks for purchases up 
to that amount. The only stipulation is 
that one twelfth of the amount actually 
borrowed be paid back each month. 
The interest charge on the unpaid bal- 
ance is 0.98 per cent per month. The 
unused credit remains available at any 
time and can be drawn upon indefi- 
nitely. 

Banking circles report that both new 
plans are “sweeping the country.” 

The latest twist on the credit scene 
is a plan that doesn’t use credit at all. 
An organization called the Rozee Bo- 
nus Club has set up shop with head- 
quarters in New York. Members pay 
$5 dues a year. For this they receive 
a “cash” card. Upon presentation at 
some 2,600 hotels, restaurants, and 
other establishments they get an auto- 
matic 10 per cent discount on cash pay- 
ments. The discount does not apply 
to taxes, tips, or charge accounts. Rozee 
has a membership of over 200,000 
people. 











It would be rash, however, to say 
that this indicates a slackening in the 
mushrooming growth of credit—in all 
its many forms. Charge plans have 
secured a firm foothold on the Ameri- 
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can scene and credit organizations in 
time will probably offer almost every 


conceivable type of service. 


® Richard Rutter 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
May 10, 1959 
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WHAT EVERY SUPERVISOR SHOULD 
KNOW. By Lester R. Bittel. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 451 pages. $5.50. 


Reviewed by James M. Black 
TIGHTLY PACKED between the covers 
of this book are common-sense replies 
to more than 700 questions on subjects 
ranging from what to do with the prob- 
lem employee to how to write a better 
business letter. Mr. Bittel’s style is 
clear and direct, and so is his infor- 
mation. 

He points out that good supervision 
is based on the sound application of 
management techniques. Because each 
person is the product of his parents, 
his home, his education, his social life, 
and his work experience, he adds, it is 
not surprising that everyone reacts in- 
dividually to varying situations. And 
this is why supervision is, at best, an 
imperfect art, and also why a systemat- 
ic procedure that gives consistency and 
direction to management action is so 
important. 

What Mr. Bittel has to say on labor 
relations alone is worth the price of 
admission to his book. In this section, 
he gives concise information on sub- 
jects like what part a front-line fore- 
man plays in labor matters, how Taft- 
Hartley differs from the Wagner Act, 
how a foreman can avoid the charge of 
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being guilty of an unfair labor practice, 
what a foreman should know about la- 
bor law, what the extent of a shop 
steward’s authority is, and what rela- 
tionship a foreman should maintain 
with a shop steward. 

In discussing these problems, the au- 
thor strips confusing detail from a 
highly complex subject and makes it 
clearly comprehensible. In so doing, he 
provides a useful reference to which 
the supervisor can turn when he is 
puzzled over questions in the field of 
labor relations as they apply specifical- 
ly to his job. Mr. Bittel either answers 
these questions or states where the an- 
swers can be found, in direct, practical 
language. 

A typical example of the common- 
sense advice that Mr. Bittel offers fore- 
men is his answer to the question, 
“How can you get better results from 
the instructions and orders you issue?” 
The author replies: 

By being sure your order is the right 

one for the particular situation at hand. 

By being specific about what the em- 

ployee is to do and what kind of re- 

sults you expect from him. Your or- 
ders are even more effective when you 
use care in selecting the person most 
likely to carry them out well. And you 
add power to your orders by being 
confident and calm as you deliver them. 

Finally, they will stand the best chance 

of accomplishing what you intend if 

you make a practice of checking to be 
sure they are carried out in the time 
and manner you prescribe. 





In that one short paragraph, the au- 
thor has said about all there is to say 
on “The Art of Giving Orders,” and he 
hasn’t wasted a word in doing it. 
The entire book is filled with equally 
precise information on such topics 
as training, safety, communications, 
housekeeping, discipline, grievance 
handling, maintenance, cost control, 
methods, time study and self-develop- 
ment. Thus, it is of the utmost value to 
a supervisor at any level who wants to 
do a better job in management. 

It is only in the somewhat nebulous 
field of human relations that Mr. Bittel 
occasionally becomes a bit vague; but 
even here, his answers are the accepted 
ones. However, if you are trying to ex- 
plain how to handle an employee who 
is a fast man with a bottle, or to tell 
someone the way to identify a subordi- 
nate who needs emotional first aid, you 
are on ground where angels fear to 
tread—or onto which they cannot 
shoulder their way because it is already 
so densely populated with sociologists 
and amateur psychologists. 

It is, perhaps, for these reasons that 


Mr. Bittel wisely turns to experts in 
the field of mental health, such as Dr. 
Harry Levinson of the Menninger 
Foundation and Dr. Gerald Gordon of 
Du Pont, to answer questions on hu- 
man relations. The author quotes the 
practical advice of these experts who 
say that when an employee has 
cracked under the strain, we should 
first recognize that he is emotionally 
disturbed and then attempt to relieve 
his distress by listening and counseling. 
If that doesn’t work, a professional 
should be called in. By following these 
recommendations, you really can’t go 
wrong. Thus, even in dealing with a 
great unknown like the human mind, 
Mr. Bittel tells us what to do—altnough 
he doesn’t guarantee that it will help. 

Almost all of Mr. Bittel’s book con- 
cerns practical problems in industrial 
relations, to which he offers realistic so- 
lutions that are readily applicable to a 
supervisor’s everyday world. Any su- 
pervisor who reads this book should be 
pleased that one so eminently qualified 
as its author has gone into the “An- 
swer-Man” business. 


Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers.) 


FOREMEN'IN ACTION. By Glenn L. Gardner. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1959. 238 pages. $4.50. Everyday problems of fore- 
men are presented through case histories. Among the dozen or so 
problems covered are: problems of the new foreman; decision mak- 
ing; changeover to automation; methods improvement; talent 
scouting; discipline; grievances. There are plans for both individual 
study and group study of each chapter. 


CREATIVE THINKING. By Charles S. Whiting. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, 1958. 168 pages. $3.95. The author ex- 
amines the theory and practice of creative thinking as applied to 
business, in an objective, practical manner. The operational tech- 
niques of creative thinking, such as brainstorming, are given, and 
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their strengths and weaknesses evaluated. Programs in use at Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors, U. S. Steel, and McCann-Erickson 
are described. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY AND BUSI- 
NESS. By William B. Cornell and Huzley Madeheim. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1958. 579 pages. $6.50. This revised 
edition of an introductory textbook on business organization and 
management contains new material on automation and linear pro- 
gramming, personnel, and office management. As in previous edi- 
tions, the discussion is built around the departmental setup of the 
industrial plant. New illustrations, questions, and problems have 
been added. 


MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction to Individuals, 
Pairs, and Groups in Organizations. By Harold J. Leavitt. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1958. 334 pages. $5.00. 
Mr. Leavitt presents recent findings in psychology from the point 
of view of solving day-to-day personnel problems of managers. The 
book covers four main areas: individual behavior, relationships 
between two people, small groups, and large organizations. Prob- 
lems of communications, of influencing behavior by incentives and 
otherwise, and of management development are considered. 


EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE TO HANDLING PEOPLE. By Frederick C. 
Dyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958. 
208 pages. $4.95. This book discusses how the manager can work 
with different types of people, how he can handle disciplinary prob- 
lems, make decisions, set goals that get results, and deal with his 
superiors, his colleagues, and his subordinates. 


COLOR PLANNING FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. By Howard 
Ketcham. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 274 pages. $5.95. 
According to the author, proper use of color and lighting plans 
can increase sales; improve morale, efficiency, and safety; build 
prestige; attract greater attention to a company’s products. Mr. 
Ketcham, a color engineer, discusses color in packaging, in adver- 
tising, in fashions, in national defense, in the plant, and in the home. 
A chapter appeared in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT in April, 1959, 
under the title, Color Packs a Punch! 





An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
by The H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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For Your Convenience .. . 


SPECIAL BINDERS 


for your copies of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


price: $2.50 


@ Each binder holds a full year’s issues. 
@ Sturdy russet-color leatherette, embossed and imprinted in gold. 
@ Special spring-wire arrangement holds copies firmly in place. 


@ Binders open flat for full readability. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or 


money order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or 
more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 


3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 























